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JOY DAY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


ARE WE SPOILING 
OUR COAST? 

THE GLORY IN WHICH 
NATURE HAS SET US 

Seaside Towns That Destroy 
Their Personality 

ENTERTAINING THE VISITOR 

Has tlie day not arrived for Parlia¬ 
ment seriously to consider coast-plan¬ 
ning as well' as town and country 
planning ? 

The question arises from a recent 
speech by Earl Crawford and Balcarres 
to the Council for the Preservation o*f 
Rural England. 

Lord Crawford had evidently received 
a big quantity of the holiday literature 
which has been .pouring through our 
letter-boxes in these last few weeks. 
The keen competition of our seaside 
to\yns has alarmed him with the boasts 
about the lengths of their esplanades, 
the acreage of their bathing-pools, their' 
fun fairs, and their amusement parks. 

Where, he asks, will it all end ? Will 
our island be ringed by. one unending 
promenade ? He wished the local 
authorities could agree to a No Man's 
Land where land and sea should be left 
alone for some distance. 

Luxury For Working-People 

Speaking as a native of Lancashire 
Lord Crawford expressed his amaze-', 
ment at the standard of comfort and 
luxury set up by seaside towns for * 
hard-working, people who visit them 
from industrial Lancashire. He did not 
know, he said, whether this action by ; 
the towns was good for the people for 
whom it was provided, but he was sure 



PLENTY OF TIME 
FOR YOU 

The King and the 
Little Girl 

CHIPPING A FLINT WITH 
A BLACKFELLOW - 

Many stories of the Prince of Wales 
have been remembered and told again 
now that he is King ; and here are two 
more, one from New Zealand and one 
from '‘Australia,- reminiscences of his 
visit to these countries 16 years ago. 

It was in a small town in New Zealand 
that a very shy little girl had the honour 
of delivering the speech of welcome. 
She curtseyed and held the written 
speech out to the Prince. 

“ Wellfread it to me," he said. 

^ u But the Mayor said there would not 
be time for me to read it,” replied the 
small girl. : 

“ Oh, I have plenty of time fpr you 
children,” said the Prince, much to the 
delight of all who heard him. 
HowThey MadeTheir Boomerangs 

Another time he was on the edge of 
the Great Central Plain of Australia, at 
Ooldea, where our friend Mrs Daisy 
Bates had her tent among the Aborigines, 
and it is she who tells us how the 
Blackfellows showed their king's son 
how they made their boomerangs arid 
. spears, how they ground their seeds, 
spun hair strings, and so on through all 
• the rest of the everyday occupations of 
their wild lives. ‘ s ' *. 

When the Prince came to old Mar- 
buruing, the best flint-maker among 
them, the royal visitor thought he, too, 
would like to try chipping a flint in the 


that it was bad for the towns them¬ 
selves, which, he feared, were losing 
their own personality and freedom of 
outlook in concentrating all their efforts 
on amusing the visitor. f 

It is the tendency to . sacrifice 
every thing, to the. visitor, and the com¬ 
mercial spirit of it all, that Lord Craw¬ 
ford is attacking-—a spirit which has 
haunted our coasts, we fear, ever sin'ce 
George the Third went to Brighton to 
bathe. What is needed is cooperation, 
not competition, between the seaside 
towns, for the purpose of preserving the 
beauties of a coastline which has’ few 
equals in the world. - 

t The Spoilers 

For it is hot only the heedless crowds, 
littering with bottles and wastepaper 
the foreshores, of our towns, that/spoil 
our heritage, but also those who buy a 
few rods of land on a cliff or an estuary 
and plant down on it some broken-down 
railway coach or a monstrous bungalow. 
Ribbori development round the coast is 
even more hideous than on main roads. 

Nature has been most bountiful in the 
scenejy with which she has enriched our 
coast, Cliffs of dazzling white rise and 


fall, advance and retreat, wherever the 
waves hurl themselves against our down- 
lands. A limestone which is less bright 
and a sandstone which is a glowing red 
distinguish the headlands as we go 
west to the darker, more rugged, and 
doughtier barriers which meet the full 
fury pf the Atlantic. .But whatever the 
colour of their faces, their tops are clad 
in radiant green, and wherever a seed 
has found a sheltered resting-place in a 
crevice below it has put forth new 
beauty in tree or shrub or flower. 

Who that has trod the romantic path 
from Boscastle to Tintagel, or ” walked 
alone on Ballard Down above the 
purple-tinted sea,” or stood on towering 
Bouldy with its rolling background of 
moor and wold, can forget their inspira¬ 
tion ? Sylvan estuary, harbour under 
the hill, sheltered cove with sands of 
gold or silver, all have their part in our 
memory,- and we would not wish them 
transformed by even the best-intentioned 
local authority. 

Yet England's millions must have 
food and shelter when they make their 
annual pilgrimage to'the sea, and many 
towns have succeeded in providing them 


without spoiling the natural charm 
about them ; they have even enhanced 
it. Bournemouth with its pine woods, 
parks, and lovely chines is a great 
example, and it is possible to walk the 
six miles from Sandbanks to Herigistbury' 
Head with real delight. Eastbourne, 
proud of a three-mile front without, a 
shop, has bought its high v places for 
preservation, and Scarborough has made 
the most of her lovely twin bays. 

Even popularandpopulousMargate has. 
saved from the builder the green acres of 
clifftop which stretch toward the North 
Foreland, and red-brick Bexhill has set 
an example to other towns by building 
a pavilion which has been described by 
architects as “ by far the most civilised 
thing’that has been done on the south 
coast since the days of the Regency.” 

It is a question, that should be looked 
into. Beautiful buildings for the towns, 
open spaces arid gardens between houses 
and stfand, beaches free from stalls and 
shacks, and the surrounding acres duly 
planned and cared for, should help to 
preserve for our children's children the 
glory with which a bountiful Nature- has 
so richly encompassed us. 


Stone Age . manner, and one was given 
to him to chip. But he chipped away 
from instead of toward him as the natives 
work, and so the old Blackfellow took 
hold of the Prince’s hand and directed 
a successful blow. . 

. . 1 

A Moving Scene 

“ Bal'ya, bal’ya! ” said the old fellow, 
and the Prince looked delighted whet 
this was translated to him, for it meani. 
” Good, good I ” The Prince held oul 
the flints to Marburuing, but whenrit 
was translated to him that Marburuing 
wished him to keep them, he slipped 
them into his pocket and said, ” Thank 
you very'much.” 

Immediately the sound of what he 
had said was caught up by the natives 
and repeated through the groups ; and 
when the Prince was again mounted on 
the temporary dais on that wide. un¬ 
inhabited plain each man, woman, 
youth, and girl who passed before him 
and laid a little native gift at his . feet 
looked up and repeated the words, 
“ Thanglc yoo berry mujj.” 

It was a moving scene, and Marburuing 
was never tired of describing his part in 
the ceremony. 
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NEWS FROM A 
CHURCH SAFE 

Walter Strickland and 
His Pardon 

DRAMATIC DISCOVERY 
AFTER 276 YEARS 

The Vicar of Flamborough, Rev 
E. C. Peters, opened his church safe 
the 'other day and found. a rare old 
document. • • • 

For generations it had been lying 
there for all to see, but no one had react 
it to see what it was about. Now it 
has been ‘examined and found to be a 
pardon granted .by .Charles the Second 
to Walter Strickland in 1660. 

Walter Strickland owned property at 
Flamborough, the' village behind the 
famous Flamborough Head where the 
chalk cliffs go far out to sea ; and he 
spent ■ several years in Holland, marry¬ 
ing Anne Morgan, the daughter of the 
Governor of Bergen-op-Zoom. While it 
is not true that he signed Charles 
Stuart’s death warrant, Walter Strick¬ 
land was an ardent Roundhead. The 
Long Parliament chose him as its agent 
to go to Holland to complain of the help 
Holland had given to Henrietta Maria ; 
and he sat in several ; of Cromwell’s 
Parliaments; serving the Roundheads 
so well before and after the King’s 
execution that the Royalists hated him. 

A Narrow Escape 

;|v; : Often in grave peril, he narrowly 
Escaped death while at -The Hague, 
where he was trying to bring about an 
alliance between England and Holland. 
Had lie slept with his friend Dr Dorislaus 
: at the White Swan on a certain night 
lie' would certainly have been. dead 
before morning, for masked assassins 
on that night killed, the doctor. 

When we learn that Charles the Second 
paid, a L man a pension for trying to kill 
this Yorkshireman it is astonishing that 
in the year of the Restoration Strickland 
should receive a pardon. The document 
which has been translated for us gives 
a. long list of his offences, and it is sur¬ 
prising that at a time when Cromwell’s 
body, was brutally dragged from its 
grave this old enemy of the Stuarts 
should be forgiven. Allowed to end his 
days in peace he lived on for 11 years 
after Charles came back in triumph, 
and when he died they buried him in the 
church at Flamborough, where his 
pardon has been all these years. 

BLUE RIBBON ARMY 

The Trumpets Sound For 
Its Founder 

A pioneer who in five years raised an 
army of half a million has passed away 
at the great age of 94. 

The army was the Blue Ribbon Army 
and its creator was William Noble. 

Few movements have had so good - 
and widespread an influence, and though 
the little piece of blue ribbon is not often . 
seen on the lapel of a jacket today, the 
total* abstinence movement of.which it' 
was the symbol is as strong as ever. 

William Noble was born in the City 
Road/ London, and went to sea. In 
America he was so struck by the adop¬ 
tion of a blue ribbon as a symbol of total 
abstinence from alcohol that he brought 
back the idea to England. Opening his 
first centre at Hoxton in 1877/ he soon 
had thousands of supporters, and eventu¬ 
ally his organisation was absorbed in the 
general temperance movements. 

But we should always remember 
William Noble and his first recruits with • 
pride, for it required no little courage to 
sport the blue ribbon jn tfie J East End 1 
during the seventies and eighties of last : 
.century, 1 . ' „ 

Fifi the chimpanzee cut the tape at . 
tfcopening of the first of three new milk-., 
bars at the London Zoo last week. 
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The Glorious Twelfth of May PEAGE AT HOME IS 

CROWNING OF THE KING BETTER AND BETTER 
King George’s Coronation Dream Comes True 


The King is to be crowned next year on the 12th of May. It will be the 
Joy Day of the British Empire. It will be something more, for it will sec 
the fulfilment of a dream of King George's Coronation Year. 

" Looking through the files of the CN of 25 years ago we come upon the 
page we print below, with the prophecy which will come true when 
Edward the Eighth is crowned next.year. 

It ivas the boast of King George that his son would come to the throne as the 
first king who did not own a slum. In that Coronation Year it was resolved that 
all slum property on the estates of the Duchy of Cornwall should disappear , 
and the great transformation began. ' 

Those who pass by the Oval at Kennington have seen that for the last few years 
the great clearance of slum properly has been proceeding . This is the Duchy of 
Cornwall estate, and it is remarkable that the prediction made at the Coronation of 
King' George is destined to be fulfilled for the Coronation of King Edward. . 

From the Children’s Newspaper of 25 Years Ago 


T here «are thousands of celebrations 
of the Coronation, but none of them 
will be more worthy, and more bene¬ 
ficial to all concerned, than the King’s 
own celebration as a landlord. 

The Government is doing, its utmost 
to safeguard the health of the nation 
and to protect the people from mis¬ 
fortune when sickness comes; but 
before a nation can be healthy it must 
be well-housed, and the housing of the 
poor is one of the gravest problems now 
before the nation. The unsatisfactory 
condition of the houses in which millions 
of poor people live is one of the chief 
causes of ill-health. 

A Sweet-Natured Schoolboy 
One of the happiest signs of the times 
in this Coronation year is that the King is 
setting an example to the whole country 
in general, and to London in particular, 
in the improvement of the housing of 
the people. Our young Prince of Wales, 
who is a generous, sweet-natured school¬ 
boy, is to be one of pur model landlords. 
He will be thd first King of England for 
many, many years who, on coming to the 
throne, has not had the distressing 
, knowledge that he owns slums in London. 

Probably few 'of us , think of this 
handsome young prince as a landlord at 
all. The fact i$ that the eldest son of 
the sovereign is the hereditary Duke of 
Cornwall. There are two royal duchies 
in England, Lancaster and Cornwall, 
and the moneys derived from the Duchy 
of Lancaster are the private property of 
the King, while the revenue from the 
Duchv of Cornwall is the private fortune 
of his*eldest son. 

Until May last year the moneys from 
the Duchy of Cornwall went to our 
present King, who was then Prince of 
Wales. As soon as King George suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, however, his 
eldest son inherited the duchy and all 
the moneys derived from it. . The two 
duchies were created nearly six centuries 
ago by Edward the Third, and the ‘ 
present Prince of Wales is the latest 
Duke of Cornwall. 

Strange Old Rights 

The Duchy of Cornwall includes lands 
and farms and mines in Cornwall, with 
various strange old rights and privileges, 
while .money has been invested from the 
estate to the extent of, nearly half a 
million pounds. Among the property 
outside Cornwall is an estate in London. , 
Kennington Oval, one of the most 
famous of our county cricket grqunds, 
is part of this property, and : many 
houses and shops and other parts of it 
are in Kennington and Blackfriars. 

Among these houses are some terribly 
bad properties, of which King George, 
when he owned. them, was heartily 
ashamed. But/though,he was heir to the 
throne,- and one'of the most influential 
men. in the world, he was powerless to 
better their, condition, and the reason 
for. ,his< helplessness made him very 
angry. Long before King George was 


born the property had been leased to 
many people on curious terms. The 
land had been split up into .tiny lots 
and leased on " lives.” That is to say, 
the person holding the property was to 
retain possession so long as two or three 
persons lived. The lease might last, 
say, for the lives of Queen Victoria and 
the next two sovereigns after her, or for 
the lives of any other three .people. 

That is a very bad form of lease, which, 
was at one time very common. Of 
course, the lease might hold good for a 
very long time, or it might rapidly come 
to an end. Queen Victoria reigned over 
sixty years ; King Edward only nine. 
With this uncertainty the leaseholders 
could not build 1 good property, Or 
improve that which they held. The 
result was that small houses of a very 
poor type were put up, and the land- 
owner, once these houses were erected, 
was prevented by law from interfering. 
King Edward was much troubled over 
the matter, and once said in a public 
Speech that, although he was nominally 
the owner of this property, he had 
absolutely no control over it. 

A Great Alteration 

Many- of these miserable leases came 
to an end last year, and an old Act of 
Parliament, by which the letting of other 
parts of the property had been governed, 
expired the year before. King George, 
therefore, is determined to have a great 
alteration. The slum property is to be 
pulled down. Beautiful little houses, 
-prepared on the latest and best .town- 
planning principles, are to be erected, 
giving nice bedrooms, bathrooms, good 
airy- living-rooms, and every modern 
comfort and convenience, while the 
rents are to be so low; that working-men 
will be able easily to pay them. There 
will be no more back-to-back property; 
neither will there be barracks. 

There will be a few fiats, and a few 
houses of three storeys each, to include 
more than one family, but these are to 
be put up only for the convenience of 
tenants in possession of existing houses 
who do not want separate houses. 

The reform was begun last March by 
the King, but the Prince of Wales is the 
landlord under whom the whole plan 
will be carried to completion. He will 
not have a slum house. 

Revenue of the Duchy 

• The Duchy .of Cornwall yields its 
owner over £96,000 a year, and the 
revenue is constantly increasing. This 
money belongs to the Prince, but lie 
will spend a great part of his gains in the 
rebuilding! scheme. The Prince has a 
little court of his own in'connection with 
the, duchy. He has his own Lord 
Warden, Keeper of the Privy Seal, , 
Attorney - General, Receiver - General, 
Auditor,’ Secretary' and Keeper of 
Records, and Solicitor.- 

It is a real training for the duties of 
government which the Prince of Wales 
will, in the course, of nature, have -to 
discharge as ruler of the British Empire. 


The Great Reduction 
in Strikes 

A 43-YEARS RECORD 

A strike is ,a refusal to . work by 
workmen who object to th 6 con¬ 
ditions of their labour; a lock-out is 
a refusal by an employer' to continue 
to employ-workpeople who demand 
rates of pay or other conditions of 
labour'to which he objects. " 

Last year there were 553 labour 
disputes causing stoppage of work. The 
workers involved numbered 271,000, and 
they lost 1,960,000 days of Work. 

In 1919 -35 million days were lost, in 
1920 26' millions, and in 1921 nearly 
86 millions. In 1926 the great coal 
dispute and general strike involved 
2,724,000 workers, who jost 162 million 
days of‘ work. - ’ . 

If we go back 43 years to 1893, we 
find the only years in the 43/ when fewer 
days than last year.were lost were five : 
1904; 1927, 1928, 1933, and 1934. It 
thus appears that peace in labour matters 
is better observed than of old. . 

In too many years coal disputes swell 
the figures. "When will a Government 
arise determined to take coal out of 
controversy ? ... 


Great Heroism In a 
Tiny Space 

Edward the Eighth. has awarded 
Edward the Seventh’s medal for heroism 
to the manager of the Loftus Ironstone 
Mine in Yorkshire^ and a thrilling story 
it is, though saddened by the iact that 
the two men brought out in the face.of 
death did not survive. 

This manager, Mr George Heslop, 
heard that two of the workmen were 
buried and that further falls were pre¬ 
venting their comrades from going to 
the rescue. But Mr Heslop managed to' 
crawl four yards under , the fall by a 
cavity of only about two feet, till he 
found one of the" men and was able to 
show how a road could be piled through 
the fall to protect him and hasten his 
rescue. • - 

Then he crawled on, and after three 
or four yards found the other.man pinned 
by one of his feet. Mr Heslop worked 
for four hours in that tiny space, where 
there was only room for one and where 
any moment another fall .might bury 
him. But l>e got the man free? Both men 
were brought to the surface, and if only 
they had lived Mr Heslop would have 
greater happiness in his"Edward Medal. 


Things Said 

Prison is a far better place to live 
in than slums. Lord Mayor of Manchester 
The children of the poor live largely 
in the. open ait. Sir Chartres; Biron 

Journalists may be described'.as tfie 
loudspeakers of thought. The Pope 
The first essential in politics is to 
realise the demons hidden in words., 

M. Abel Bonnard . 
Accidents to cyclists have risen by 
58 per cent. Ministry of Transport, 

Given the bare necessities of life only 
two things are indispensable-to happi¬ 
ness : someone to love and someone to 
love you. . Canon Peter Green' 

If our nation were adequately fed we 
should need double the amount of milk 
and far more "eggs, fruit, and vegetables. 

. • • Sir John Orr . 

I came across a small one-man grocery 
business visited on3 Monday morning 
by 54 travellers. ... - % ... ■ • ;. .■ 

President, Commercial Travellers Union 
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SAD TROUBLE IN 
THE HOLY LAND 

What It is All About 

: JEALOUSY OF THE NEW ERA 

Palestine has during the last few 
weeks been the scene of sad disorder, 
unhappily with loss, of life. 

The outbreak was not only directed 
by native Arabs against Jewish immi¬ 
grants, but has been serious even in the 
district of Nablus, where no Jews live. 
The agitators provoking these disturb¬ 
ances, therefore, are raising' the mob 
against the Government of the country. 
Foiled by the police and military in the 
towns they have gone into the rural 
districts, where wanton damage to crops 
has been done. 

Progress Under the Mandate 

Faithful to the Mandate given by the 
League in 1922 the British Government 
has done its utmost to' keep order and 
preserve the lives of all the inhabitants, 
promising at the same time that a full 
inquiry shall be made into the grievances 
urged by both Jews and Arabs when the 
riots have ceased; A Royal Commission 
is to be sent out. 

This Mandate is based on the Declara¬ 
tion by Lord Balfour in 1917 that .our 
Government would view with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, it being 
clearly understood that nothing should 
be done to prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of the natives. These 
fconditions have been • faithfully carried 
put, the population has increased (the 
Arabs from 600,000 to 825,000, the Jews 
from 84,000 to 375,000, and the Chris¬ 
tians from 73,000 to 100,000), and the 
foreign trade has more than doubled 
during the past ten years. In addition 
there has been great prosperity in which 
all races have shared. Palestine is once 
more a land flowing with milk and honey, 
wine -and 'oil, while more modern indus¬ 
tries have been established within its 
borders. Last year the consumption of 
electricity increased by 60 per cent. 

The Arab Children 

Arab farmers have prospered side by 
side with the Jewish. Selling part of their 
land to the Jews they have spent the 
proceeds in developing the remainder 
through intensive cultivation and irriga¬ 
tion, with the result that regions pro¬ 
ducing little before the Jewish settle¬ 
ment are now most prosperous. 

There arc many Arabs who are jealous 
of the new era, and fear that Palestine 
will never become an independent Arab 
State. Violent methods will certainly 
postpone that day for a very long while, 
but it is to be hoped that the education 
of Arab children, which of late years 
has been s6 keenly fostered, will develop 
a new and wider outlook among the 
Arabs of the future. Until that happy 
day dawns the League is in honour 
bound to support the present constitu¬ 
tion of Palestine. 


FLATS MUST HAVE PLAYGROUNDS 

That children who live in flats have 
no room for play was dwelt upon by 
Mrs Eveline Lowe, head of the LCC 
Education Committee, in an address to 
teachers. 

A child had said to her, “You can't 
never have a row 1 " No room for a lark, 
and no allowance for a noisy romp ! 

The moral clearly seems to be " build 
flats only when you must," and, when 
we arc quite sure that-we must, sec to it 
that they have central courtyard play¬ 
grounds, free from ti*afflc, where games 
may be played in safety. 


C N COMPETITIONS 

Readers are reminded that entries for 
the competition What Are They Doing ? 
which appeared in last week's CN must 
be received not later than first post on 
Friday, June 5. See next week's C N for 
particulars of another competition^ 


The Little Village 
With a Great Name 

And a Great Little People 

Wanted—a watering-cart ! 

With this modest requirement one 
of the most remarkable villages in our 
land comes into the news. It lies in 
Denbigh, eight miles from the English 
border, and we wonder how many border 
Englishmen can spell its queer name of 
Rhoslanerclirugog. 

It is a mining centre of some 13,000 
people, and it claims to have more 
academic degrees among, its people than 
any other place of the size in our land, 
though, they; address each other by 
nicknames which have distinguished 
their families for generations. ■ 

These miners study Greek, geology, 
astronomy, chemistry, biology, and 
Egyptology, and their chess . club is 
champion of Wales. Music is their 
chief recreation. The village has a 
silver band; and a brass band, an 
orchestra and an opera company, a 
choral society and a male voice choir, 
while there are 14 concert parties-and a 
score of children's choirs. 

Happy, studious, and contented 
Rhoslanerclirugog! (We hope that is 
right.) \Ve are not. surprised to hear 
that, though there is a railway station, 
no trains ever stop there, for what 
porter could call out its name ? - 

AT SCHOOL TILL 15 

The Government and the 
Leaving Age 

The Government has come to a very 
wise decision concerning the rl children 
it employs. ; 

It has set and will continue to set a 
good example to other employers in 
recruiting its staff under the exemption 
clause in the Education Bill passed by 
the Commons last week. 

No Government department has given 
employment to a boy under 15 in those 
areas which have already adopted that 
leaving age, and the War Office has 
promised not to take advantage of the 
clause in the Bill to recruit band boys 
under 15, while the Post Office proposes 
to take the same course. 

In announcing these decisions to 
Parliament Mr Oliver Stanley, the 
Minister for Education, declared that all 
public authorities ought to show a good 
example to private employers in this 
matter. 

It seems a profound pity that the 
Government which walks so wisely 
itself should not have taken the pre¬ 
caution to ensure that others shall 
follow in its steps. We hope to see the 
removal of the optional clause in due 
course and ; the compulsory 'all-round 
adoption of 15 as the school-leaving age. 

A Piece of Land Facing 
the Abbey 

60 Times Rise in Price 

The site of Westminster Hospital is 
being sold for ^350,000, nearly sixty 
times as much as it cost a century ago. 

Even this amount will not be enough 
to pay for the rebuilding of the hospital 
on its new site near Horsefcrry Road, 
however, ^250,000 being still needed. 

A block , of modern offices is to be 
built on the site with Sir John Burnet 
as their architect, so that we may expect 
that the beauty of the surroundings of 
the Abbey will not be spoiled. 

CROWNS ARE CHEAP TODAY 

Crowns are cheap today, Mussolini 
has given another away. 

Following on his gift of the crown of 
Abyssinia to the King of Italy, the Dic¬ 
tator has now given a crow v n of gold to 
Marshal Badoglio. 


Setting the Coal 
on Fire 

Gas Straight From 
the Mine 

An American report tells us that in 
Siberia and North Caucasia Russian 
mining engineers are burning coal¬ 
mines to tap their gas. 

‘ This plan was originally suggested by 
Sir William Ramsay as the most econo¬ 
mical way to use coal deposits of the 
lower grades. 

Sir William Ramsay argued that 
for many purposes it was wasteful to 
sink mines, send men down to get the 
coal, and finally burn it for power. He 
recommended setting a poor coal deposit 
oh fire and leading the coal gas to the 
surface by flues. 

According to Russian tests the labour 
spent on the gas by this means is very 
much less than that needed in actual 
mining. Moreover, it is said to be 
possible to obtain gas from very thin 
veins of buried coal which would be un¬ 
profitable to mine in the ordinary way. 

The Speed of the Queen Mary 

The Queen Mary docs 33 knots at 
full speed. 

A knot is 6080 feet, whereas a statute 
mile is 5280 feet, so that the ship's full- 
power speed is approximately 38 miles 
an hour. In operation the Queen Mary 
will cruise at about 30 knots, or say just 
over 34 miles an hour. It will be 
interesting to note her best record. 

For a ship of over 80,000 tons to make 
such speed a remarkable output of power 
is called upon. She will in fact develop 
a horse-power of 200,000, The term 
horse-power, it should be borne in mind, 
means the energy required to raise 
33,000 pounds oqe foot in a, minute. 
Even a good horse cannot do as'much 
as this; but, neglecting that, the power 
of thq 1 Queen Mary. is represented by 
200,000 horses raising 6600,000,000 
pounds one foot in a minute. 

JINKS, WHAT A NIGHT! 

A house on the cliffs near Deal was 
aflame the other night. 

The wind from the sea blew the flames 
higher and higher. The firemen found 
themselves short of water. There was 
rushing to and fro—furniture being 
heaved out of the lower windows, smaller 
treasures saved at the last moment. 

And then, out from, the burning 
building someone came carrying a parrot, 
and words were found for the occasion. 
“ Jinks, what a night I " the parrot said. 


AUNTIE NORTON OF WINCHESTER 

For 60 years Winchester boys have 
gone to Auntie Norton's shop when they 
have wanted anything from a pen to a 
cricket bat. 

And now Miss Elizabeth Norton’s 85 
years are over, and the shop must find 
another manager. The Old Boys who 
used always to call on Auntie Norton, 
Lord Wig ram and Sir Kingsley Wood 
among them‘ will feel the place is not the 
same when they next visit Winchester. 

• TWO MACCLESFIELDS 

The Member for Macclesfield, Mr J. R. 
Cremer, suggests in a parliamentary 
question that a village in Japan has. 
been rechristened Macclesfield to enable 
Japanese silk exporters to label their 
products Macclesfield Silk I 

The genuine Macclesfield, situate 18 
miles from Manchester, has been cele¬ 
brated for silk for long years,- its first 
silk mill dating from 1750. 


Two bridges across the Rhine, each 
about half a mile long, have been opened 
in the industrial area of Westphalia. 
One is named after Admiral Graf Von 
Spee and the other after'Adolf Hitler. 


JOHN TODD’S 
PARTNER 

The Two Lost Sheep 

TALE OF A COLLIE BEYOND PRICE 

Thrilling stories of feats by British 
bloodhounds have been told by one 
of the grown-up papers, tales of human 
beings traced after two days along 
tracks over which traffic and many 
feet have passed. ■ » 

, It is all exciting; nevertheless there 
is nothing more wonderful to-the credit 
of these extraordinary dogs than was 
achieved by a common collie Which lives 
with undimmed glory in the pages of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The dog was owned by old John Todd, 
a redoubtable shepherd of the Pentland 
Hills, who, buying sheep here and there 
from a number of farmers at Edinburgh 
one day, felt himself for ever disgraced 
because, on the homeward way, with the 
road crowded by many flocks, he lost 
two of his new purchases. 

The Collie Gets To Work 
Nothing was heard of them till, some 
days later, it came to old John's cars 
that two stray sheep had been found 
with the flock of a neighbouring farmer. 
To him went John, with his dog, claiming 
the strays as his own. , 

Asked what marks the sheep bore, 
John could not answer, so the farmer 
was naturally reluctant to let him have 
the animals. The shepherd then asked 
if the farmer would let the dog try to 
find them, and consent was given. j 
Before the trial all the sheep owned 
by the farmer were turned into a field 
together, and then John was told to put 
the collie to work. 

Set at liberty;‘the dog'made its way 
into the great flock, and without pause 
or blunder'singled anddrove out one ; 
returned and (drove out another, and 
brought both to the shepherd. 

And the dog was right. The farmer 
knew all his own sheep ; he knew that 
these two were the strays for which he 
had been unable to account; and, like 
an honest man, he let old John have 
them. 

A Baffling Faculty 

How much was the dog worth? 
Perhaps a matter of shillings. The 
farmer wished to buy it, and bid up and 
up till he reached £40.* He might have 
offered all Scotland in vain to the proud 
old shepherd. ; 1 

No bloodhound could excel that feat. 
The collie had been among hundreds of 
sheep at the Edinburgh market; it had 
had these two, with scores of others, in 
its charge for only a very short time. 
Days had elapsed between their loss and 
discovery, yet it picked them out 
unerringly from the flock of the farmer 
by whom they had been found. There 
is a faculty here which the wisest men 
cannot explain. . 


TALKING TO AMERICA AT £1 A 
MINUTE 

Next month it will be possible to 
talk to a friend in Montreal or New 
York for a pound a minute. 

When the wireless telephone was 
opened across the Atlantic nine years 
ago the charge was five pounds a minute, 
but so big has been the increase in the 
number of calls that the rates have been 
steadily lowered. 

When the rates were lowered as a 
Jubilee' gift last year the number of 
calls nearly doubled, and as a result the 
night rates to America Were lowered by 
a third. As in most businesses, the 
Postmaster-General is finding that a 
bigger profit can be made by many 
people using his services at a low rate 
than by a few at a high rate. • 
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ATLANTIC AIRWAY 
In Newfoundland a place knowhas 
Cobb’s Camp, 30 miles inland, is the 
probable site of a new airport for 
the North Atlantic service. Aero¬ 
planes for experimental flights are 
now being built in England. 






. OIL IN GERMANY AND TURKEY 

Germany's oil production is steadily increasing, and last year one-eighth of 
•her total consumption of petroleum was supplied by home production. 
American engineers employed by the Turkish-Government have made a 
valuable discovery.of oil in Turkish Thrace, good supplies having been 
tapped at a depth of about three hundred feet. 
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GOLD BY AIR 
Nearly the whole-of the output of I 
Russia’s goldfields in Northern * 
Siberia is now being transported by 
aeroplane to Irkutsk on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. Russia is now 
the world's second gold-producer. 


UNDER SIX FLAGS 
Texas is celebrating 
its 100th anniversary 
as an independent 
State with an exhibi¬ 
tion which opens 
this month. In the 
I > past 250 years Texas 
I* has existed under 
the flags of France, 
Spain, Mexico, the 
Texan Republic, the 
Confederacy, and the 
United States. 


I Equator-—the middle: 
line round, the globe- 
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A BRITISH GUIANA DIAMOND 
Tha largest diamond found in British Guiana 
since the beginning of this year is a 12-carat 
stone which the fortunate finder 1 — 
disposed of for £240. 



ART IN CHINA I 
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ART IN CHINA 
1000 YEARS AGO 
While the founda¬ 

tions for a new | 
school were being 
excavated at Tali, 
near Sian in the 
Shensi Province, 

nine stone Buddhas 

and a gold-finished 

coffin, all more than 
a thousand years old, 
were discovered. 


AMERICA 


FRIENDLY CROCODILE AND TOO MANY ELEPHANTS 

A crocodile in Lake Victoria is so tame that it comes to the 

bank to be fed when natives call it. See news columns. 

In Portuguese East Africa elephants have increased so rapidly 

that they have become a danger, and it is permissible to 

shoot them in any number and at any time without a licence. 
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HEALING MUD 

A ton of mud has been sent from New 
Zealand to England. Coming from .the 
thermal regions it has curative properties, 
and' is to be distributed among English spas. 


FRIENDLY CROCODILE 

Everything a Crocodile is 
Usually Not 

There is a crocodile in Lake Victoria 
which is everything a crocodile is not 
supposed to be, 

Lutembe is the name of this rather 
venerable reptile, and when the natives 
call Lutembe ! out he comes, swimming 
to the shore. He lands and they give 
him stale fish, with which he is well 
satisfied. We will not say that he \yags 
liis tail to show his gratitude, but it is a 
fact that he does not mind having it 
pulled. We have seen a photograph of 
.a Tanganyika native pulling it, and there 
seems to be a smile on the face of the 
crocodile. 

It is easy for a crocodile to give a 
large and friendly smile, because his 
jaws are so well-fitted for displaying his 
teeth. But Lutembe’s grin appears to 
be genuine, for he seems to enjoy the 
society of human beings., Mrs Joyce 
Bellingi, of Mwanza, who took the 
snapshot of the tail - twisting, sends 
to the Field another photograph of 
herself and Lutembe standing side by 
side. The crocodile's mouth is opened 
wide enough to swallow the camera pr 
the photographer, but it is a gesture 
meant to be friendly. 

Mrs Bellingi offers a strange explana¬ 
tion of the reason why Lutembe swims 
out of the lake when called, Kaba 
Mutesi, the Chief of Tanganyika in 
1884, was a tyrant with a hatred for 
white men. It is said that he used to 
throw victims to the crocodiles in the 
lake. Lutembe may be one of the 
survivors of those bad old days, or have 
inherited the memory that when anyone 
called from the bank of the lake there 
was something waiting for crocodiles. 
But his tameness is a trait that has 
never before been attributed to his race, 
though there was a lady crocodile- 
tamer who gave performances with her 
reptiles when there was an Aquariuni at' 
Westminster, , , See World % Map 


QUEER KIND OF COAL 

Can It Be Turned Into Oil ? 

Two scientists, Mr James Jamieson 
and Dr J. G. King, claim that sufficient 
mineral oil can be produced from cannel 
coal to meet the greater part of British 
domestic needs. 

Cannel is a strange form of coal found 
largely in Scotland, where they call it 
parrot-coal because when burned it 
crackles. Some say that it is. not real coal 
at all, but shale. Cannel has always been 
valued as a source of commercial gas. 
The name is really candle, derived from 
the fact that a piece will burn like a 
candle because it is so rich in oil. 

During the Great War a scientific 
committee made a careful examination 
of the possibility of using cannel as a 
source of petrol and fuel oil. 

A ton of cannel can, by suitable 
treatment, produce 26,500 feet of gas, 
over 9 cwts of coke, 50 gallons of tar, and 
over 4 gallons of motor spirit. The gas 
industry uses 18 million tons of coal a 
year, and-if this were cannel we should 
get a yearly supply of 72 million gallons 
of petrol toward our consumption of 
1000 million gallons. We shall nope to 
hear more of the matter. 


A CENSUS OF BEARS 

Every year in future a census of the 
bear population in Sweden is to be taken. 

This plan has been made possible by 
a gift from Dr Axel Munthe, the famous 
author friend of animals and birds. 
The money is also to provide protection 
for the bears when they have been 
numbered. 

The first census is now being taken. 
Up in the wilds of Lapland, where the 
-bears have come out of their winter 
quarters, patrols have been sent out to 
count them. Then proper steps will be 
taken to preserve them, for they are 
among the last great wild animals of 
Europe, and they are thought to be 
rapidly dying out. 


THE RAILWAY THAT 
RUNS ITSELF 

Fascinating Exhibition at 
Charing Cross 

Our Post Office is a master at crowd¬ 
ing n, lot into a little space, and it has 
succeeded beyond all measure in crowd¬ 
ing its widespread interest into the tiny 
Exhibition^Gallery at the Underground 
Station of Charing Cross. Here, until 
June 13, are displayed its services in the' 
air, on the ground, and under it. 

Many of us have long wondered about 
that mysterious railway which runs for 
over six miles under . London without 
driver,' guard, or passenger, yet carrying 
30,000 bags of mail a day to the chief 
railway stations. It came into our 
history, too, during the war, for in it 
w'ere stored our most valuable national, 
treasures to be secure from bomb or fire, 

It is all in The Children's Encyclo¬ 
pedia, but those who cannot turn it up 
there may see it all at Charing Cross. 
Here we can enter an exact copy of one 
of its stations and stand by one of the 
trains complete with its motor-engines 
and mailbags in their trucks. Two 
actual-size photographs of the tunnels 
give an added sense of reality. 

Another walk underground brings 
the visitor into a manhole where he can 
watch a linesman repairing cables. 

Seated in iront of a wonderful photo¬ 
graph of London's sky-line are operators 
of the latest telegraph and telephone 
apparatus, while on the columns in the 
hall are photographs of the wireless 
masts at Rugby. In front is an illu¬ 
minated map of Britain showing in red 
and green the Post Office radio stations 
from which, messages are sent all over 
the world, and on the ceiling kre dis¬ 
played the air mail routes from our own 
to all countries beyond the sea. 


Miss Emily Sargent, the 79-year-old 
sister of the artist, has been knocked 
down and killed by a bicycle at Zurich. 


THE HONEY HUNTERS 

And the Bird That Shows 
' Them the Way 

A missionary in Tanganyika has just 
told about the little-known Wangindo 
men who are honey hunters. 

They are a small remnant, about 
700 strong, of a more powerful tribe 
now disappearing; and are a poor and 
peaceful people. They have no cattle 
and few crops, but the search for honey 
is a pursuit which never fails them. 

They follow the call of the honey- 
bird like the honey badger described in 
the C N a few weeks ago. The honey- 
bird always knows where the bee’s 
hoard may be found, and as sOon as a 
Wangindo man hears the bird’s calling 
note he throws down his spade, leaves 
his crops, and follows. 

Off he goes, taking only his spear* 
axe, and fire-stick, and will follow the 
bird for days till they come to the 
hollow tree where the honey is stored. 
There he uses his fire-stick to light a 
smouldering fire and smoke out the bees, 
and then cuts down the tree and gathers 
the hoard. He always leaves grubs 
of the bees for the bird guide. 

Having taken the honfcy he returns 
home, but not to the village. The 
Wangindo men have their own hives, 
which they set in the forest far from 
beaten tracks, and so hidden that only 
the owner himself can find them. 

There is no trade in honey, though 
the wax is sold to traders. The tribe 
keeps the sweet stuff for home con¬ 
sumption only. 

WAGES ARE BETTER 

With trade improving wage rates are 
gaining. 

As many as 1,908,400 worker s’obtained 
better wages in January to April 1936, 
while 78,350 had their rates reduced. 
The increases gained by the 1,908,400 
amounted to £275,000 a week, while the 
losses of the-78,350 amounted to £1125 
a week. 
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Those Who Work For’Us 

(THE EDITOR'S WINDOW 

Dusted with their own'affairs, 
u little, is the time that men The , 

can give to the debt they owe A grown-up 
to others. But the debt is study of 
enormous ; it is very unequally book describi 
shared and often is never repaid. Jews in Germ 
In modern society all people perspnal cont< 
serve each other, however un- He has be< 
conscious they may be of the acting as juro 
fact. The debt is national and courts, hclpin 
international. We eat a dish only to punis 
prepared from grain grown in provide an av 
Australia or Burma. We wear for those who 
tlothcs made of fibres from New Nobody, Ik 
Z ealand or South America. We morc w ise, ji 
use an appliance invented in than these' fcl 
some foreign land and improved W ] 10m .Gcrma 
here, or invented here and im- -phey did tl 

proved there. ' Britisli citizc: 

There are tasks fraught with Lord Rcadi 
extreme and imminent danger ; T , r . f Tll 
there are jobs that harden the ^ 

hands and bow the frame ; there 
are pleasant occupations usually , „,, , 

much better paid than those 
associated with hardship and •! 

risk to life 1 itself. _ 

Every day the news reminds . 
us of the way men imperil their 
lives for us. . 

Two intrepid steeplejacks crash 
to the ground and perish in the 
•spring of their days. A Govern- 
ment inquiry into mine dangers 
hears evidence of explosion and 
falls of rock and shaft accidents, 
killing a thousand men every 
year and maiming tens of thou- tfCOi 

sands. A pitiable tale comes i 

from Nova Scotia of men en- ^||||||i 
tombed in a gold mine while 
anxious comrades fought death " 'l}h ; : fM. 
with drills and tubes. m 

Still we hold life too cheaply. 

In most of the hazardous trades 
there is plenty of room for im- High Sum 

proving methods. Tens of thou¬ 
sands of workers perish for lack 
of ordinary precautions. Russia appe 

It is impossible not to be settling 
struck with the fact that, how- gipsies, who n 
ever hazardous or repulsive a jj ie ’ llcs( ; c 
trade may be, society can • . a settle 
always find people to follow _it, Govemment 

so great is the competition for . . , n r 
i n t ,1 *i land and a f 

work. Moreover, the wages paid • , .. c 

in the dangerous trades are no cv ^ am * ^ J 
higher than those paid in safe . as no * 
or fairly safe occupations. The scnoas atteI * 
miner is worse paid than the wanderers, w] 
carpenter; the painter gets no countryside? 
more for handling injurious sub- 
stances than the bricklayer for JNewJNati 
tackling healthy material. Strange the 

The facts about work should found fo 
be more widely known. Children not surpnsec 
should be taken to see factories mcn °^i ect t( 
and workshops, to learn how wor ^ windjai 
goods come into existence. The vanishing thi 
Duke of York has set us an | disrespectful 
example in the practical in- r The famous c 
terest he takes in these things. | Atlantic in 1: 
With wider knowledge public! Then then 
opinion would demand a better j farthing now 
protection of all those who con- ] Ordinary bic 
tribute to the wealth and pros- j mounted the 
perity of us all. j have scorned 
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The Jew in England 

^ grown-up reader turns from a 
study of The Yellow Spot, a new 
book describing the sufferings of the 
Jews in Germany, to tell us of recent 
personal contacts with London Jews. 

lie lias been watching these Jews 
acting as jurors in one of our criminal 
courts, helping a humane judge not 
only to punish the very bad but to 
provide an avenue of escape from evil 
for those who may yet he saved. 

Nobody, he says, could have been 
more wise, just, and compassionate 
than these fellows of the poor people 
whom'Germany so cruelly outlaws. 
They did their duty as . impartial 
British citizens, worthy followers of 
Lord Reading, the Jew who was our 
Lord Chief Justice. 

; © , 
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High Summer — by J. R. Monsell 
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Gipsy 

{Russia appears to be satisfactorily 
settling the -problem of her 
gipsies, who number about 80,000. 

The question is how to turn a nomad 
into a settled worker. The Soviet 
Government has provided suitable 
land and a grant of about £400 for- 
every family settling. ‘ v 

. Has not the time come to make a 
serious attempt to settle our own 
wanderers, who are a nuisance in the 
countryside ? 

© 

New Names For Old Things 

gTRANGE that new names should be 
found for old things. We are 1 
not surprised that many seafaring 
men'object to the application of the 
word windjammer to that beautiful 
vanishing thing the sailing ship. A 
disrespectful term, this windjammer. 
The famous clippers that crossed the 
Atlantic in 13 days knew it not. 

Then there is the- term penny¬ 
farthing now used to describe the old 
Ordinary bicycles. The heroes who 
mounted them 50 years ago would 
liave scorned the term. 


The Beer Bottle 

r J , HE CN is very interested in the 
Beer Bottle, and this week there 
is interesting news of it. 

If we cannot say that it is doomed, 
its future is very uncertain, for it is 
threatened by the beer can. A beer- 
can factory can turn out 200 cans a 
minute. A bottle breaks ; a beer can 
is cheap enough to be thrown away. 
The brewers arc beginning to turn 
away from the bottle. (We wish their 
customers were.) 

If the beer drinkers would turn 
away from both it would be better 
for them; but if that is too much 
to expect, we may still hope the beer 
can will be Beer's Last Refuge. 

© ’ 

Qtap* Tip-Cat 

jA landowner has surrounded 
some land with barbed wire. 
To collect rents. 

□ 

Young people enjoy going for tramps. 
Sounds spiteful. 

0 

Due captain of a liner says successful 
people usually go off to ‘ America. 
That is when they have got on, 

' 0 

A man claims to have invented an un¬ 
saleable boat. It will go clown in 
history, 

. 0 

A gipsy says he shares everything with 
his horse. The horse always has 
a bit, 

• 0 

A good speaker; should carry his audi¬ 
ence with him. Must be strong. 

0 

Russians sing with a swing, we are told. 
Are swayed by emotion, - 
□ 

Twenty-two tons of feathers are to be 
sent by train. It won’t break down. 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 



If a dentist 
gets on 

people’s nerves 


A matter of interest: A deposit 
account at the bank. 


A lecturer says that on some 
subjects he lets himself go. 

Docs anyone try to stop him ? 

© 

v The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

Uganda has emerged from the depres¬ 
sion and has a surplus of ^146,000. 
JTssex is spending ^373- on removing 
six level-crossings. - 
An unknown woman walked the other 
day into Ancoats Hospital and left 
/250 in A notes. ■ 

JUST AN IDEA 
Pack your mind well . Some people 
remember the past by what they ate ; 
some by the sunsets. « 
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The Old Lady and the 
Basket 

By The Pilgrim 

'Thus is said to be an old story, but 
one reader of the C N has heard 
it for the first time. 

One Monday morning a young 
man called at a house where an old 
lady came to the door. Good morn¬ 
ing, mother, he said;" and how arc 
you today ? 

Very well, said she. 

You'd be at church yesterday, no 
doubt ? 

Yes, morning and evening. 

And what was the text in the 
morning’ ? 

Eh, lad, I can't remember. 

Well, what was the sermon about ? 

It was a very good sermon, but I 
can't just remember what it was about. 

Well, you'll remember the text 
at night ? 

No ; I can't say I do. It seems to 
have slipped my mind. 

The young man smiled. That's 
queer, he said; what is the use of 
going to church if you can't bring a 
word home ? 

Then said the ~ old lady quietly: 
John, will you do me a favour ? Will 
you take this old clothes-basket to the 
well and bring it back full of water ? 

Come, come, said the young man ; 
I'm not quite such a simpleton as 
that. You know there wouldn't be 
a drop of water in the basket when I 
got back. 

Now the old lady smiled. Perhaps' 
you're right, she said; I dare say 
there wouldn't ; but the basket might 
be a bit cleaner. 

' © 

The Tramping Gardener 

LIe comes - always. at the right 
moment, said a friend of the C N. 

You come home from your holidays 
to find the garden neglected, and in 
no time he is at your door with a 
chqery smile, asking, “ Shall I do the 
garden for you, madam ? It's looking 
a bit untidy." 

Gladly you accept his offer, and 
soon the garden is trim and tidy. He 
asks when he shall come again, and 
off he goes on his way, a happy and 
carefree man. 

Walking from place to place on his 
regular round he carries all his 
belongings on his back, including a 
ground-sheet so that he may sleep 
where he will. 

He knows his Bible from beginning 
to end and, like a true Apostle, 
believes that his mission in life 
is to sow seeds from the Gospel. 
Regretting that he must cut the grass 
when it is so lovely, he reminds the 
lady of the house of the parable of 
the fig-tree and that all will be well! 

Our tramp gardener, who served his 
king and country for many years, is 
70, and his name is Henry Irving. 

© 

A. Word From Shakespeare 

On Certain Wireless Programmes 

Tis no matter how it be in tune, so it 
make noise enough. As You Like It 
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TO GET THE WORLD 
STRAIGHT AGAIN 

WISDOM FROM THE ILO 

No Justice Without Peace and 
No Peace Without Justice 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 

There can be no social justice without 
' peace'; and no peace without social jus¬ 
tice between nations and individuals. 

So Mr H. 13 , Butler, Director of the 
ILO (International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion) at Geneva, puts the truth which 
-the world must follow today if it is not 
to meet with disaster; and with this 
idea in his annual report Mr Butler 
gives to the nations a message and a 
warning which all should ponder deeply. 

How can confidence be born again and 
the fear of war be removed ? Mr Butler 
.comes to the conclusion that the only 
way out of the .present troubles of the 
world is the restoration as far as may 
be possible of the free exchange of goods, 
services, money, and population on 
which prosperity existed before the war. 

Dawn of a Better Day 

Last year production, increased in 
many countries, and that of the world 
as a whole was back to the 1929 level. 
But, Mr Butler asks, does sound progress 
lie behind this result ? He answers that 
... any industrial prosperity founded on 
warlike preparations is not only sinister 
but hollow and unreal. 

So far as international trade was 
concerned last year there was little 
improvement, though there were many 
• important changes in the direction of 
trade. The renewal of: international 
trading was still barred by all sorts of 
restrictions, while huge stocks of money 
still lay idle and there was a marked lack 
of confidence, in foreign investment. 
The fear of war was throwing its blight 
over every project based on a calculation 
of the future. 

Yet, in spite of this tragedy of the 
present, Mr Butler detects the dawn of 
a better day; ' ' 

There is an. advance on 1918, when it 
was thought possible to rebuild a peace¬ 
ful Europe without paying any attention 
to its •economic reorganisation. Today 
we are vaguely aware that territorial 
claims ,and rearmament are symptoms, 
not causes, of discontent, and that the 
root causes are poverty and insecurity. 
Political pacts are not the only remedy. 

The Food Problem 

The general standards of life could be 
improved out of all previous imagination, 
House-construction is an alternative to 
the making of armaments, for no country 
is yet within sight of decent and 
sufficient housing for its whole popula¬ 
tion. The food problem, too, has far- 
reaching economic implications. It is 
being asked whether it should not be 
regarded as a public service. 

Might not some international organ¬ 
isation for distributing the world's food 
production be tried ? 

Commerce must be free from restric¬ 
tions. The doctrine of nationalism in 
the world of trade, says Mr Butler, is 
fatal, and there is no way out if political 
hatreds are allowed to guide economic 
policy, or if the ideals of gain and 
possession are raised above those of 
social justice. The real decision now 
before the world is one of values ; the 
moral and military ideals are totally 
incompatible. If the nations are inspired 
by the resolve to banish warfare in all 
its forms (political, military, and econo¬ 
mic) a far better andjjustcr civilisation 
than any yet known is well within the 
compass of humanity. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Cilicia ..... Se-lish-e-ah 

Deira . . ; . . , ■ Dee-e-rah 

Leyden ... ... . . Ly-den 

Omdurman . . . . Om-door-mam 

Shensi . . . . . - . Shcn-see 


The Queen Mary at New York 
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The wonder-city of the New World sees the wonder-ship of the Old World—a composite 
picture of the Queen Mary at New York. She sails for home again on Saturday. 

The Post Office is Moving 


F or many months now the Post Office 
has taken the place of the proverbial 
policeman in supplying on demand the 
correct time. 

In the near future the Londoner will 
only have to dial ASK and he will be 
able to obtain correct information ’on 
any matter with which the Post Office 
deals. In fact, anything which appears 
in the ’ 900 packed pages of the Post 
Office Guide will be available over the 
telephone. 

This new service is one of the three 
announced by Sir Donald Banks, 
Director-General, in opening a sorting 
office the other day. Post Office inquiry 
bureaus would, he said, be opened in all 
towns with special staffs familiar with 
all branches of its work. Each bureau 
would have a special telephone number, 
as simple and as expressive as the letters 
A S K, which would be allotted to 
London. 

Of . even greater value is a scheme for 
increasing the efficiency of emergency 
telephone calls. A simple three-figure 
number will be engraved prominently 
on every telephone dial, and whenever 
this is dialled a special lamp will be 
lighted and an alarm bell rung in the 
exchange. This call will receive instant 


attention by the operator, for whom 
special arrangements are' to be made 
to enable him to get quick connection 
with the fire brigade, police, or other 
emergency service. 

The third new service foretold is the 
mobile post office, which, drawn by a 
motor - tractor, will attend important 
open-air events vsuch as exhibitions and 
sports. This coach will be linked by 
temporary cables with the national 
telegram and telephone services. It will 
be possible to step into the back of the 
coach, shut yourself in one of two tele¬ 
phone kiosks, and talk to anyone in the 
world. Telegrams will be handed in 
through a window and dispatched forth¬ 
with by a teleprinter inside the coach. 
Through the window, too, parcels can 
be handed and stamps sold, though 
automatic stamp machines ! 1 will be 
available as well. . The parcels and 
letters posted in a letter-box will be 
collected in the same way as from an 
ordinary post office. 

And, lest 'any of their customors 
should get soaked with rain or smitten 
with sunstroke while arguing with the 
postal clerk at the window, the. postal 
authorities arc providing an awning 
above it. 


There is Something in a Name 


I t is well that Juliet [lived before our 
Ministry of Agriculture, for they 
would have been ready with an answer 
had she a J sked them ; 

What's in a name ? That ivhich we call 
a rose, 

By any other name ivould smell as sweet ♦ 

A strawberry is just a strawberry, a 
blackcurrant merely a blackcurrant, to 
most of us. But there arc'varieties of 
these fruits, and unless the Ministry 
certifies which is- which the buyer may 
find himself supplied with an inferior 
sort instead of the best. 


So officials arc going from nursery 
to nursery certifying named varieties. 
We have always known of the Paxton 
and the Royal Sovcx*eign strawberries; 
now we are told that the Ministry 
has added the Western Queen to the 
list of recognised strawberries, . 

They certify fixed varieties, they denote 
varieties which are reverting to earlier 
characters, and they certify only those 
that are healthy at the time of inspection. 

So strawberries and blackcurrants 
receive birth certificates and diplomas 
of health like pedigree horses and cattle. 


FOOD FOR US IN 
TIME OF TROUBLE 

NEED FOR A WHEAT 
. RESERVE 

The Vital Fact in the Defence 
of the Nation 

THE ISLAND THAT DOES 
NOT FEED ITSELF 

The nation is spending an enormous 
sum in defence. 

Army, Navy, and Air Estimates—all 
arc swollen and bound to swell more, 
for great commitments for the future 
are already undertaken. The Govern¬ 
ment itself apparently does not know 
how much it is intended to spend. We 
know definitely, however, that this 
year the three services call for 
£158,000,000, or nearly £3 10s for every 
man, woman, and child in the land. 

Beyond that is special expenditure, 
probably amounting to hundreds of 
millions, which in turn will demand 
heavy annual upkeep charges. 

Our Daily Bread 

One big item in defence, curiously 
enough, is little discussed. Our small 
island, bearing 46 million people, does 
not feed itself. It produces more than 
in recent years, but roundly not more 
than half the food we eat. That is to 
speak of all sorts of food—cereals, meat, 
dairy produce, vegetables, fruit, and 
so on. 

If we have regard to daily bread, we * 
produce little of the wheat we - consume. 
Of all sorts of grain we import in a year 
roundly ; 125 million cwts of wheat, 
16 million cwts of barley, 51'million 
cwts of maize, and 8 million cwts of 
oats and rice. Two hundred million 
cwts in a year ! Against this our home 
output is relatively small. Our produc¬ 
tion of wheat is from 25 million to 
30 million cwts a year, a mere fourth 
or fifth of the bread we eat, 

How many of our people realise this 
position ? The existence of bread in the 
^baker's shop is taken as a matter of 
course, but it is far from that. We enj oy 
daily bread by virtue of far-reaching 
merchant and shipping operations which 
extend to every part of the world. 

Attack By Sea and Air 

In the war our food supply nearly 
came to disaster. In 1917 the German 
submarines sank so many ships that we 
were within sight of defeat, and only the 
convoy system saved us. 

Today it is not a question of sub¬ 
marines alone but of a combination of 
sea attack and air attack. A siege 
would be a dreadful business, and with a 
few months food in hand our popula¬ 
tion would be in extreme danger. 

In the war our people were never told 
of their danger. The Government could 
not tell them for fear of causing panic , 
and happily the danger was averted . So 
the nation never realised the truth. 

It is clear that every additional bushel 
of wheat raised at home is an element 
in Defence. 

Forming a Wheat Reserve 

There are many who hold that food 
defence is of such importance that it 
should proceed on two lines : . 

We should at least double our British 
wheat output, and should supplement 
'the home output by forming a Wheat 
Reserve of imported wheat big enough 
to ensure the possession at any given 
time of a year's supply of corn, 

It should be borne in mind that if 
war should ever come again the Empire 
could not place its food at out disposal 
without risk, Food can only reach us 
by sea. 

The cost of forming a food reserve 
would be an item in defence. In so far 
as it stimulated home output it would 
enlarge cultivation and expand agricul¬ 
tural employment and ail that goes 
with it. 
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The Children 



NATIONAL LESSON 
IN MILLIONS 

London Port Record 

EFFICIENT CONTROL 

The striking success of the Port of 
i London Authority is an object lesson 
for the nation. 

Formed as recently as 1909, it has 
made London Port efficient in a period 
when continued inefficiency would have 
worked.untold harm. Last year record 
cargoes were dealt with amounting to 
40,888,000. tons, while ;the number of 
ships using the port also made a new* 
high record. * 

All this while world trade as a whole 
continues to lag behind pre-war records. 
London Port has, of. course, profited by 
the migration of industry from the old 
and now distressed coal areas, but the 
growth would have been checked if . 
shipping facilities had failed. 

The Port . Authority has spent 
^18,000,000 on improvements since 1909, 
and now plans to devote an additional 
12 millions to extensions. These big sums 
are readily commanded at very low rates 
of interest, so that; every farthing of the 
capital is economised. 

Bought for £32,000,000 

This brings us to the nature of the 
Port of London Authority. It is indeed 
an object lesson to the nation. 

Before 1909 the port was controlled 
by a number of competing private com¬ 
panies: A Royal Commission inves¬ 

tigated grave charges of inefficiency and 
recommended that a public authority 
should be set up to take complete charge 
of the thousand-year-old port, 

The change' was made, and the Port 
of London Authority, as it was called, 
bought up the companies’ undertakings 
for ^32,000,000. The Authority consists 
of a body of members chosen by the 
Board of Trade, the London County 
Council, the City Corporation, the 
Admiralty, Trinity House, and traders 
using the port. There are 28 members, 
with a chairman and vice-chairman. 
Thus the management is divorced from 
political influence and yet representative 
of the public interest. 

It has been a complete success. It has 
not only done its work well, but got rid 
of the old labour troubles which dis¬ 
figured the life of the docks. 

GLASS THAT BENDS 

But Does Not Break 

Among the glittering shops of Bond 
Street an unassuming doorway opens 
on a Cave of Aladdin, though it calls 
itself the Building Centre. 

As we pass the entrance we hear a 
click which is the Open Sesame to let us 
in. It springs from the invisible ray 
which opens the glass doors and admits 
to what looks , like a dream of Marble 
Halls. The halls are not really marble, 
but are bright and, shining with all the 
inventions of enamel and metal, electric . 
lighting, and fittings which the twentieth 
century has made for every room in our 
houses, from kitchen to drawing-room. 

From room to room we pass, seeing 
marvels that would have made Aladdin 
open his eyes, till at last we come to v 
the hall of glass. Here is the last wonder, 
glass that will,bend-but all but refuses 
to break. ‘ It is called Armour Plate 
glass.- \Ve are invited'to stand, on a 
plank of it spanning two blocks of wood, 
and, though'it bends slightly under our 
weight, it will not give way. 

Another sheet is put into a machine 
which twists it; but the glass is un¬ 
altered. When finally we ask if it can 
do anything else a small cannon-ball 
is put in our hands and we are invited 
to drop it. on the glass plate. Wc do 
more, we throw it down hard, but the. 
glass does not splinter.' . - . 


Nearing ab: 

A MARVELLOUS AD\ 

The Long Lo, 

: the Dream 

Is Perpetual Motio 

TT here was a'remarkable scene in 
South Kensington the other day. 
At the Science Museum Professor 
Lindemann of Oxford liquefied helium 
before the eyes of the students in the 
lecture theatre.- 

It was the first time it had been done 
by^an Englishman in England, and was 
a remarkable feat on that. account, but 
not on that account alone. • - - ' . A 

Liquid helium is the coldest liquid 
known, colder than the cold of outer 
space, and'only four degrees above the 
lowest degree of temperature that can 
exist, Absolute Zero. A few days later 
Professor F. Simon succeeded in getting' 
within one degree^ of absolute , Zero, 
which is 458 degrees Fahrenheit below 
the melting-point of ice. • 

Nor is this all. Professor Linde¬ 
mann produced a ring of lead, and by 
means of the liquid helium reduced it to 
the terrific degree of cold. Then he 
induced in the metal a current of elec¬ 
tricity i ; The electric current ran round 
and round the ring without ceasing or 
lessening. The molecules of the metal 
offered no obstacle. Resistance had 
vanished. While the metal - ring 
remained sunk in that extreme of term 
peraturc the electric current would run 
round. It might run round for ever. * ; 

It ivas the nearest approach to perpetual 
motion. \ 

First Liquefaction of Helium 

This is what is known as the supra-; 
conductivity of some metals (not all)' 
when the temperature begins to get near 
to Absolute Zero. In the C N we have 
noted from time to time for 20 years 
past the efforts the physicists make to. 
descend To that mysterious region.. 
Kamerlingh Onnes-set the ball rolling at * 
Leyden in Holland by the first liqucfac-.- 
tion of helium. Then the temperature j 
fell lower when helium was solidified;; 
and lower still when a new magnetic' 
method of cooling was applied. By 
means of it a temperature within a 
300th of a degree of Absolute Zero has”’ 
been attained by de Haas at Leyden. It 
seems as x if the power of cooling need no: 
farther go. - f 

- Some may ask why it should go as far. i 
What is the use of these unceasing 
efforts, occupying years of work, to 
climb one or two degrees farther down; 
the ladder of cold ? The answer is given, 
in a sentence spoken by a famous 
Frenchman and written up over the 
entrance to the Low Temperatures 
Exhibition: Never say this is the last step , 
What is the use of it ? might have been 
asked a century ago when the scientists 
were solidifying carbon dioxide gas, or 
fifty years ago when they . liquefied 
oxygen. Solid carbon dioxide is now. 

Three Overwhj; 

B efore the Great War we maintained, 
as a matter of policy, an 'over¬ 
whelmingly powerful navy. 

The principle adopted was a Two- 
Power standard—a navy as strong as 
that of the two next strongest naval 
Powers put together. 

The question of Defence now takes a 1 ' 
different aspect. There is the might of 
japan in the Far East; there is the might 
of Germany in the North Sea ; there is 
the might of Italy in the Mediterranean. ' 
In each case it is impossible to con¬ 
sider the navy alone, as we did in 1913 
now naval strength has to be considered 
plus air strength. 

There is lack. of clear thinking on 
these-things. - It was difficult.enough 
-before 1914 to maintain the Two-Power 
naval standard ; how now can we main^ 
..tain three overwhelmingly powerful' 
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OLUTE ZERO THE VOICE OF AFRICA 


:nture of science 

t Search and 
it the End 

In Sight At Last? 

me of the most widely used substances 
: or freezing foodstuffs from apples to 
ce-cream ; and liquid oxygen is em¬ 
ployed to light the flame which will cut 
>teel like cheese. 

What will not the lower temperatures 
lo when we learn how to use them ? 
Professor | Lin deman n tells us some of 
;he things they have already done. They 
ight the path of the chemist in finding 
fut what happens or will happen to the 
compounds of the elements he builds up 
>r pulls down in his experiments. By 
heans of this guiding light he was able 
:o foresee what would be the simplest 
uid cheapest way of producing the 
trtificial ammonia which is the basis of 
ill the manufactured fertilisers. Arti- 
icial ammonia is the life blood of many 
ndustries. 

' Wonders From the Long Search 

“ By the same ability to predict what 
vould happen at higher temperatures 
he chemist finds the way to the process 
>y which coal will some day be cheaply 
aimed into oil, and the British coalfields 
Vill take a new lease of life. All this 
lepencls on the lessons which the lowest 
emperatures teach. All these wonders 
lome from this long search for the 
greatest possible cold. 

■' These discoveries light up another 
prospect among the metals. ' Metals can 
)est be studied when the motion of their 
^articles (due to heat) almost ceases, aSi 
t does at the lowest temperatures. 
,Vhen enough is known about them the 
Lemist will be able to .say beforehand 
iow to mix the alloys, both in quantity 
md at the right temperature. Today 
he strongest steel is not a tenth of the 
;reatest strength it is possible-to attain 
h theory. By the examination which 
ow temperatures provide we shall have 
ome day steels and other metals with all 
he properties of toughness, elasticity, and 
tardness that arc now only dreamed of. 

If we seek to penetrate farther into 
he realm of dreams we may find sub- 
tance for them in the circle of metal 
ooled by Professor Lindcmann within 
, few degrees of Absolute Zero. Through 
he metal an electric current ran cnd- 
^ssly without loss or hindrance/ There 
lay come a day when the electricity 
enerated, first by batteries and then by 
ynamos, will run along the conducting 
/ires as freely as water flows or wind 
►lows. What could not be done with 
tectric currents which, once set in 
Motion, went on for ever without cost 
rid without ceasing ? It is a drearri too 
nthralling for words, and it is all in this' 
earch which has been going on.for years, 
/hicli we have recorded in short para- 
raphs year after year since we began: 
he search for Absolute'Zero. 

ming Navies? 

aval and air forces to meet Powers 
ituate in the Far East, the North Sea, 
nd the Mediterranean ? 
is it not clear that Defence must rest, 
ot in arms-alone, but in doing every- 
liing possible to secure international 
ontentment ? Peace and Content are 
\e same thing . Men do not fight for 
liadows, but for the right to live, 
ndeed, so horrible is war that it 1 needs. 
Very Great Discontent to make: men 
mbark upon it. 

The latest ■' defence ” budget of Japan 
lone amounts to ^135,000,000 ; it means 
luch more than that, for the pay of 
apanese fighting-men is much smaller 
han in our case.. Do we suppose we can 
lilt strength for strength against that , 
veil while matching strength for 
trength against the other two Powers ? 
jb ask the question is to answer it. . 


PLAIN TALES FROM 
JUNGLE AND VILLAGE 

Catching a Lion For the Queen 
of England 

THE POPULAR TUCKSHOP 

We have all been hearing voices 
of white men who are helping to 
govern the Union of South Africa 
speaking across half a world to us, 
but,a fascinating series of stories of the 
black men, the original owners of the 
Dark Continent, has been recounted to 
schools that take the wireless talks from 
the BBC. A grown-up reader tells us* 
something of the series, so that a wider 
audience may hear the tales. 

The author of the talk was that 
veteran of African labours Mr A. G. . 
Fraser, principal of the fine Prince of 
Wales College at Achimota, a^ Gold 
Coast town near Accra.. He knows, 
loves, and admires the natives for their 
bravery, generosity, intellectual quali¬ 
ties, and good humour. 

Two examples of very different types 
of valour he cited. The . last King of 
Uganda ordered his men to catch an 
adult lion, which/ must not be speared 
or wounded in the least degree, for, as 
he told them, it was to be a present,.to 
the Queen of England, Off, went the 
men, sonic to die in the chase, many to 
, suffer wounds. They brought back a~ 
magnificent lion, with its great claws 
bound and its terrible mouth muzzled, 
but without a hair damaged. • 

A Brave Footballer 

The other example was that of a 
native boy who, acting as goalkeeper in 
the football field, asked, at the end of 
the match, if anything could, be done 
for liis arm. Unknown to his fellows he 
had carried on for 45 minutes ivith his 
'forearm and wrist fractured, and had 
made neither sign nor murmur. 

Recently .Mr Fraser rose with the 
dawn, and, with a pick over his shoulder, 
set out to join his scholars in digging a 
drain to run off the water in which 
malarial mosquitoes breed. A little 
Negro boy heard him, and, popping his 
fuzzy, head out of a cottage window, 
said, ' O, go home, sir; you are too old. 
to dig,” 

Tots of five and six—boys and girls 
at the college—each receive a Saturday 
penny/ and toddle down to the tuck- 
shop, where recently, in order to avoid 
a crush, they were marshalled two and 
two, to march in and buy. 

A new cargo had arrived from England, 
and for those who chose there were two 
sticks of rock and a coloured pencil. 

Sharing Their Sweets 

Those at the head of the column 
eagerly availed themselves of this 
opportunity and filed out. Then they 
went to the rear of the column, told 
their little friends there that they had 
had the “ most marvellous bargain/* but 
feared that those last to arrive would . 
find the treasures all snapped up by 
those ahead of them ; so they let each 
of the tail-enders have one of the sticks 
of rock. Happily the shop proved to 
have enough for all l 

The natives are as fair scholars as 
ourselves^ and pass examinations similar 
to those set at . London : University. 
Education^docs hot spoil’ them. One 
skilful native doctor goes off, dressed 
like a European, to spend his holidays 
in tlie jungle with his parents who, like 
all others in the village, wear nothing 
but loin cloths; 
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In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the Auction, rooms for objects of interest. 

Two portraits by Gheeraertts. £1103 

Some I 7 th-cent. newspapers . £276 

12 plates of Cries of London , £250 

lSth-cent. needlework panel . £240 

18th-century tallcase clock . £105 

36 letters by Galsworthy » £54 
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VISION SPLENDID OnT 
A SURREY HILL 

An Enemy To Fight 

NEW SORT OF COLLEGE FOR BOYS 

Sadly the schoolmaster writes 
Absent ; by the side of John's name, 
and wonders what will happen to him, 
for illness keep's him so often from school 
that he is learning little and will be 
poorly equipped when it comes to 
finding work to do. 

One Would think that'if John's illness 
was "tuberculosis the outlook would be 
as gloomy as it could be, but, on the 
contrary, it is’quite bright, thanks to a 
splendid experiment which has proved 
itself at Frimley in Surrey. 

. Here the National Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis has founded 
a colony where boys from 13 to 19 are 
cured, while at the same time they 
receive an even better education than 
they might have received at school. 

: This Burrow Hill Sanatorium Colony 
is only seven years old, but the results 
are already wonderfully encouraging. 
The last report shows that, even in 
these days of employment difficulties, 
out of 130 boys drawn from all over the 
country 37 are : now clerks, 26 :are 
gardeners, 38 have found other employ¬ 
ment, only 14 have so far failed to find 
work, and only 11 have proved ’not 
strong enough to work. 

Offices and Gardens 

The colony has model offices equipped 
with typewriters, filing cabinets, and 
telephone, so that none of these things 
remains a mystery to the boys training 
as clerks. Then there arc acres where 
others learn gardening, many to find 
work in the London parks. Other boys 
have gained successes in the Royal 
Society of Arts examinations, and one 
. boy tied for first place in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s examinations 
covering the whole country. 

O11 an average the cure takes two and 
a half years. Think what that would 
mean in absences during the boy’s 
normal school life. But here the cure is 
carried on while the boy goes about his 
work and play much as usual, though 
the discipline is strict, the boys being 
taught that the disease is not one to be 
feared but to be fought, and that a dis¬ 
ciplined life helps to win the battle. 
There are compulsory intervals of rest 
throughout the day, and regular tem¬ 
perature-taking ; but this does not inter¬ 
fere with the cricket matches, the con¬ 
certs, and all the rest of the fun which 
adds a spice to life at Burrow Hill. 

This is the first and only colony of its 
kind in England, but it has proved so 
, successful that the idea must spread. 


A Scapegoat in Tibet 

A strange tale comes from Western 
Tibet about the scapegoat. 

When the crops fail, or other trouble 
comes on the people, the tribe assembles 
and a goat led by a black rope is brought 
before them by its owner.' 

The man pleads for its life, and very 
likely in the distant past he may have 
brought his goat as a substitute for 
the sacrifice of his own. But now 
the only punishment .is the banishment 
of the goat from the flock. 

A white rope is substituted for the 
black one. The goat is then gaily 
adorned and, having been well fed, is 
driven, off to the hills, an exile. No 
one may touch it or lay a load on it. 
It is a wanderer doing penance for the 
sins of the people. 

In other parts of Tibet there used to 
be, and may be still, a scapeman. He 
was one who was either destitute or 
had done some wrong. Like the goat, 
he was first well fed and then compelled 
to roam for three years in Central Tibet, 
a banished man, who would have found 
it hard to live in the bitter winter, 
but whom none would help. 


The Children s Newspaper 


Try it in Your Bath 

The Myth of the Plug 

There is scope for science in the 
bath plug, but an old myth about it 
has been dispersed by Professor E. N. 
d’Andrade of University College. 

When the bath plug is pulled up the 
water rushes out in a whirlpool. Some 
people' persist in believing that in 
the northern hemisphere the water 
whirls round in the opposite direction 
to the hands of a clock and that in the 
Antipodes the whirl goes from left to 
right. The explanation offered was 
that this was due to the rotation of the 



Roger Bacon at work In his cell 
thinking out Ideas of the future 


What Happened 
on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

June 7. Robert Bruce died at Cardross 1329 

8. Sir John Millais born at Southampton 1829 

9. Charles Dickens died at Gadshill, Kent 1870 

10. Frederick Barbarossa died in Cilicia » 1190 

11. Roger Bacon died at Oxford . # 1294 

12. Dr Arnold died at Rugby i . . 1842 

13. First Canadian Parliament at Ottawa 1841 

The Wonder Man of the ' 
Middle Ages 

Roger Bacon, the- wonder, man of 
the Middle Ages, was an English monk 
who believed in gaining knowledge by 
observation and 
thinking instead 
of accepting any 
silliness that was 
generally believed. 

He was one of 
the., founders of 
what wc now call 
science, and he 
was always trying 
to get at the real 
truth. 

.For this he was 
repressed by those 
who feared know- 
s ledge, arid 24 years 
of his life were 
■ spent in forced 
retirement not 
unlike prison. 

But he never 
gave up trying to 
know, and he 
learned many 
things, such as the 
-use of the magni¬ 
fying - glass, the 
composition of 
gunpowder, and 
enough true geo¬ 
graphy to influence 
' Columbus.; 

He was a great 
man, but so ham¬ 
pered by those who 
feared knowledge 
that his life is only 
seen by us rather 
dimly. 


Earth. It is quite an ingenious ex¬ 
planation, but it is not true. The effect 
of the Earth's rotation on the bath 
plug whirlpool is not big enough, The 
direction of the whirl is merely an 
accident. But the Earth's rotation 
can produce this effect when the 
whirlpools are very large. The big 
intakes of hydro-electric works show thb 
effect in the whirlpools created in 
lakes. Professor d Andrade showed 
photographs of a counter-clockwise 
intake at Loch Treig in Scotland and 
of a clockwise intake whirlpool at 
Arapuni in New Zealand. Cyclones in 
' the northern , and southern hemispheres 
spin in opposite directions. 

Professor d'Andrade showed some 
fascinating experiments with artificially- 
produced whirlpools. One with a 
revolving dish of mercury turned the 
liquid metal into a parabolic mirror. 
Another showed that most of the water 
in a waterspout comes from the air. 


TALE OF A HORSE 

How He Beat the Motor 

An amusing and instructive tale of 
a horse comes from New York. 

This horse is fitted with shoes made 
of rubber, is small and cheap to feed, 

. and is more economical than a motor. 

It seems that the Borden milk concern 
use horses for all their milk routes not 
over 12 miles. They got no help from the 
Horse Association and worked the thing 
out for themselves. Finally they arrived 
at an economic horse outfit. , 

The milk carts have motor-car wheels 
and ball-bearing axles/ so that they arc 
easily drawn. The horses employed are 
little ones, whose food is in proportion, 
and they move silently on their rubber 
shoes, which cost less than iron. 

So the business, in these days of 
motoring, employs 2000 horses and finds 
that it pays. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N for June 1911 

The Marvellous Escape. The events of 
the month prove once more that real 
life-stories are as startling as any that 
can be imagined. Picture the terrible 
position of a man who is carried away 
by a great racing motor-car. This hap¬ 
pened at the end of a motor race at 
Brooklands. The car, instead of being 
stopped when the contest was finished, 
got beyond its driver’s control and, 
dashing up the steep side of the track, 
• leapt over the top, cleared the chasm 
beyond, and crashed through the trees 
below. But the driver, instead of being 
instantly killed, was caught by the 
branches of one of the trees, lifted from 
his scat, and dropped slowly down, 
injured, but alive, while the car ran on 
and smashed itself. 


WHEN A DOLLAR IS NOT A DOLLAR 

A curious money case has been occupy¬ 
ing the German court's and a final 
decision has been given at Leipzig. ; 

Six years ago an electrical company in 
Germany obtained a loan from a trustee 
company also in Germany. It was 
arranged that the interest should be paid 
and the capital repaid in American gojd 
dollars as existing on April 1, 1930J or in 
gold coins with a corresponding value in 
fine gold. 

When America devalued its dollar the 
debtor claimed, that its payment should 
be made at the current rate of exchange 
for dollars, but all the German courts 
have rejected this claim, declaring that 
the setting aside of all gold clauses by 
America could not affect an arrangement 
between Germans in Germany. 
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Brighter Fashions in 
Slag Heaps 

Helping Nature To Heal 
Her Scars 

The news from the slag heaps is 
brighter. 

-For years the C N has been begging 
people to hide this ugliness, and now 
more and more of these rubbish heaps : 
from the mines are being planted, some 
by private owners, some by the un¬ 
employed, and even the wind and the 
birds arc doing their bit in carrying 
seed along to the bare heaps. 

But not everything will grow on them 
straightaway. The Men , of the Trees 
advocate the sowing of yellow lupins as 
a first crop. These fill the earth with 
nitrogen, and the trees planted after¬ 
wards then find sufficient food. 

• Glasgow made a mistake by planting 
only pines on some .of its slag heaps.. 
These did not do at all well, for, unlike 
the hardwood trees, they contribute 
nothing to the soil, Birch and alder do . 
much better, and these trees drop their 
leaves as food for the soil. 

Not alFslag heaps can yet be planted, - . 
for some still. contain valuable mineral 
products waiting to be extracted ; but • 
those that are valueless eyesores might 
be covered, till they become little - 
wooded hillocks, or merge into the forest, 
as they do on the Duke of Bucclcuch's 
Boughton estate riear Kettering. 

The Duke’s rubbish heaps were planted 
some time ago. The County Agricul¬ 
tural Department is helping Durham to ’ 
hide its scars ; and the Men of the Trees 
have not only planted a heap which the 
Social Service League helped to buy at 
Stanley, but are doing excellent work in 
urging that more and more ugly heaps 
are made beautiful and showing how it 
can be done. 


What To Do With The 
Blackfellows 

The anthropologist sent by the 
Australian Government to find out what 
had best be done about the Blackfellows 
has come back with much the same 
suggestions as our correspondent Mrs 
Daisy Bates has been urging for years. 

Mrs Bates has lived among them for 
20 years ; Dr Thomson has been living 
among them for ten-months, and he is 
just as insistent that to try to alter 
■ their way of living will be fatal. They 
are nomads and hunters, and cannot bo 
turned into farmers or kept within, 
narrow bounds. They should be allowed 
wide territories, says Dr Thomson, with 
special men, not policemen, as patrols 
to protect them from interference or 
exploitation, and at Canberra there 
should be a Department for Native 
Affairs staffed by specially qualified men. 

Like Mrs Bates, Dr Thomson came 
across cases of cannibalism, but believes 
that it exists only ceremonially, in the 
belief that the virtues of. the dead person 
would thus be absorbed. 


THE CANAL THAT FAILED 

A long farewell must be bidden to the 
canal which might have linked the Tyno 
to the Solway. 

The farewell may not be for ever. 
The scheme may have a second birth 
by the time Moscow becomes a seaport 
with the linking by canal of its river 
Moskva with the Volga. But for the 
present the experts of the North-East 
Development Board pronounce it too 
expensive. 

Its originator, Mr Walton Maugham, 
put the cost at ^47,000,000. The experts 
say it would cost three times as much, 
and that the benefits in re-opening lead 
mines and bringing back* employment to 
the industrial North are too theoretical. 

So the Board says, like Mark Antony 
said of dead Caesar, that they have to 
bury the canal, not to praise it. 
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THE STATELY HOMES 
OF ENGLAND r 

Let Us See Them 

AN IDEA FOR THE NATIONAL 
TRUST 

There is one import which is more 
precious than all the oil, raw cotton, 
rubber, and steel iq the world. It is 
a Good Idea. j 

England has never treated good ideas 
as undesirable aliens, or put up a 
tariff wall against them, but welcomed 
all of them thankfully. 

. Now she welcomes a good idea known 
in France as La Demeurc Historique* 
The National Trust has started a new 
branch to administer a scheme for the 
preservation of historic country houses. 
The same scheme was started in France 
ten years ago, and Lord Lothian has 
long been urging it in England. 

Estates Broken Up 

It is sad to hear of a famous old house 
falling into ruins because its owners are 
Too poor to repair it, or to learn that the 
possessions of a great man are being 
scattered because his descendants must 
sell them to pay their taxes.. We would 
rather see Drake's drum in his old 
home than in a museum. But estates 
are being broken up fast, arid precious 
treasures dispersed, because of the 
heavy taxation that falls j on their 
owners. If we are to save a national 
heritage of great historical and artistic 
value we must act quickly. 1 

Under the new scheme owners of 
famous houses would allow the public 
to view their homes in return for a 
small charge. 

A list of such houses, with some 
account of their history and treasures 
and the times for.seeing them, would be 
available. 

The entrance charge would swell a 
fund for helping the owners of such 
houses to keep the buildings in repair 
and to maintain the gardens in their old 
glory. The wealthy owner would help 
the poor owner. 

Lord Zetland’s Scheme 

Nothing would be done to interfere 
with the days on which certain famous 
houses are now thrown open for charity. 

It is thought that there are between 
500 and 700 houses in the United 
Kingdom of importance for their his¬ 
toric and artistic interest. Lord Zetland 
would like to see them transferred out¬ 
right to the National. Trust, which 
would maintain them, and let them to 
the owner and his heirs at a reasonable 
rent. No spendthrift would then be 
able to sell a lovely bit of old England 
to a speculative builder, nor would a 
man who loved the home of his fathers 
be forced to watch it crumble because- 
he could not afford to keep it in repair. 

All who love England and beautiful 
things'will wish the scheme success. 


123 

12,047 aeroplanes are now in use in 
the United States. 

1 , 091,220 people visited Kew Gardens 
last year. 

6 , 753,000 letters, postcards, and packets 
are posted annually in the United 
Kingdom. 

69 , 254,148 is the population of Japan 
according to the latest census. 

123 , 770,000 lbs of British rayon were 
manufactured last year. 

37 , 520 , 000,000 feet of kinema film 
were shown in Great Britain last year. 

£ 480,000 was the cost to the Exchequer 
of the last General Election. 

£ 20 , 500,000 was spent on building in 
Australia last year. 
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iHow TO Have A TRADE TAKES AN 


Hot Bath 


Some visitors to Finland describe 
a hot bath they had on their way 
through the lakes toward Lapland. 

The little lake steamer had ploughed 
its way through darkness and rain 
until it pulled up for the night at a 
village called Heinavesi. 

They longed for a hot bath, and were 
told of a family who would be glad to 
allow the use of theirs. 

An old woman took them to a log 
hut by the lake side. They undressed 
and opened an inner door. A blast of 
hot air caught their lips, throats, and 
eyes. It had the bitter smell of smoul¬ 
dering silver birch and pine wood. A 
lamjp hid rather than showed a smoke- 
blackened roof and a massive stove of 
granite slabs. Near it was a wooden plat¬ 
form, with bunches of birch twigs and 
a tub of water. 

They mounted the platform and sat 
down while a Finn ladled some water 
on to the glowing stove, when scalding 
steam enveloped them, making them 
choke and gasp. More water on the stove 
and more steam caused the perspiration 
to stream from every pore; then they 
were handed the leafy birch twigs, with 
which they beat themselves until the 
leaves were all on the floor and the twigs 
cut the skin. 

Water poured over them washed away 
the perspiratiofi and the stain. of the 
birch leaves. Then came the greatest 
shock of all, for they had to rush out and 
plunge into the icy waters of the lake. : 

. Returning to their buriks on the. 
steamer they sank into the soundest 
sleep they had ever known, and in the 
morning felt wonderfully fit. •. ■ 


PAIGNTON'S PROSPECT 

Paignton, set with shining sands in 
the middle of Torbay, has extended itself 
in the right direction. 

It has turned a desolate marsh into a 
garden, and where none but the sea 
birds found a home is now Goodrington 
Park, with lawns, roses, and flowers, and 
lakes for boating, which the sea birds 
like as well. 

Besides the park the overhanging cliff 
on one side, which once threatened dan¬ 
ger, has also been converted to pleasant 
uses. It is now a pretty rock walk with 
an added quarter of a mile promenade. 


CN QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards and 
sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card , with name and address. 

When Was the Salvation Army Founded? 

In July 1865, by William Booth. 

What Does Mein KampfMean? 

■ My Struggle; it is the name of Ilcrr 
Hitler's book. 

How Did the Name John Bull Originate? 

In a work on political Europe by a Scot¬ 
tish doctor, John Arbuthnot (1667-1735), 
England was John Bull, Queen Anne Mrs 
Bull, and Scotland John Bull’s sister Peg. 
'John was represented as difficult to deal 
with but easily led by kindness. 

What Was Deira? 

An early Anglian kingdom between the 
Tecs and the Humber. Founded by Ella 
in 560, it was in 626 united by his son Edwin 
with Bernicia, the country between the Tees 
and the Forth. The union was known as 
North-Iiumberland, or the land north of the 
Humber, • and covered a much larger area 
than the county of Northumberland. 

What Is the Kellogg Pact? 

A pact suggested by Mr Frank Billings 
Kellogg when American Secretary of State. 
It was signed by representatives of 68 
nations on August 27, .1928. By it they 
agreed that ," the settlement or solution of 
,all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature 
or of. whatever origin they may be, which 
shall arise among them shall never be sought 
except by pacific means.” 


OLD THING 

And Finds New Use For It 

DRY ICE 

Commerce took charge of solid 
carbon dioxide after it had lain in the 
chemist's laboratory for a hundred 
years, and has renamed it Dry Ice. 

Dr Faulkner explained the other day 
to the students of the Royal College of 
Science what commerce has done with 
the product. First he made on the 
lecture. table the same carbon dioxide 
snow which Sir James Dewar showed to 
children in his .Christmas lectures 32 
years ago. Wc remember that some of 
the children, coming to the table after 
'the lecture, slipped the snowflakes into 
their pockets. 

Like White Wax 

But commerce has■ not allowed the 
snow to melt quickly away. Dr Faulkner 
showed what it could do by dropping an 
egg and a banana into it. It froze them 
so cold and . hard that the egg could be 
powdered and the 'banana had to be 
broken with a hammer. That is a 
pretty experiment, but not useful. 

The manufacturer compresses the 
snow intoi a block, which he can do 
easily ; because the particles stick. The 
block looks and feels like white wax, 
though it must’ not be handled without 
gloves, and can be sawn/ It is as cold 
as ever, but it can now be carried about, 
and . the remaining things to make it 
useful arc the vessels to hold it and the 
means to use its “ cold " as wanted.■ 

. The carriers for it are made with 
linings of cork, indiarubber made sponge- 
like by blowing hydrogen into it, or 
balsa wood, which is as light as 
aluminium. These prevent the Dry Ice 
from disappearing too fast. A block 
left to itself would evaporate into gas 
in 24 hours. 

Too Much Cold 

But the next step is to surround the 
Dry Ice with plates which will temper, 
not its heat, but its extreme cold of 
no degrees Fahrenheit below freezing, 
which, is too low to be of service as an 
ordinary refrigerator or preservative. 

The cold is tempered by these devices 
so that it flows away from the block 
into the surrounding chamber at the 
right temperature for preserving meat, 
fish, poultry, or milk. Dry Ice has other 
uses, but this is its chief employment. 

Dr Faulkner told of many. One of 
them is that of keeping ice-cream from 
melting throughout a summer day. 
Formerly the ice-cream seller • had to 
take with him a mixture of ordinary 
ice and salt weighing 28 lbs to keep his 
ice-crcam in condition. Now a 6-lb 
block of Dry Ice serves, and by the end 
of the day it has dissolved into the air. 


THE SILVER SPOON OF THE 
QUINTUPLETS 

Every day in every way the future 
of the Dionne Quintuplets grows brighter. 

Their second birthday on May 28 
brought them more dividends. These 
five tender Canadians of Ontario arc 
earning money just by being them¬ 
selves. Photographers pour it into their 
lap; newspapers pay for interviews 
where the quintuplets need not say a 
word; advertisers pay’for permission 
to say that the five eat their products 
or wear their clothes. They are film stars 
in tlicir own right, and the moving- 
picture people are eager to subscribe. 

All these payments mount up. The 
Dionne sisters have made ^60,000 by 
what is called publicity. They were not 
bom rich, but riches have been thrust 
on them. 

The silver spoon is turning to gold. 


( /)o YOU 

know the secrets 

of the 

LEAGUE OF 

OVALTINEYS? 


DOES YOUR KINEMA USE 
THE SAFETY FILM ? 



*TVn an 
Oval hney 
now" 


1 m 


DON' T be left out of the 
tremendous fun and amuse¬ 
ment which many thousands of 
boys and girls, in all parts of the 
country,are having with the secret 
high-signs, signals and code of 
the League of Ovaltineys. Make 
up your mind now to be an 
Ovaltiney, too. 

SEND THE COUPON 

and get the Official Rule-book and 
learn how you can join the League 
of happy Ovaltineys and obtain 
the handsome bronze badge of 
membership. 


POST THIS TO-DAY 

To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

184 Queen’s Gate, 

London, S.W.7 

1 wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Rule-book of the League. 


Name» 


. Asa - 


Address . 


.Children's Newspaper, 
6 . 6.36 


(Write in BLOCK letters) 
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How To Make the C N Racing Car 


H ere is a smart racing car which is 
easy to build and will run for a 
long distance under its own power. . 

A piece of thin cardboard or very 
thick cartridge paper will be needed, 
also a small piece of very thin rubber 
strip or a very long thin rubber band; 
broken to make one piece. It may be 
necessary to fill the car with small stones 
or other.weight to prevent skidding., 
•First *of all make a tracing of. the 
half-plan shown in the main drawing. 
Then fold your piece of thin cardboard 
or cartridge paper double and trace 
down each side of the fold your half¬ 
plan, with the broken line A as the fold. 
The picture on the left below shows 
how the complete tracing will appear. 
Only one joining flange will be needed 
at the top of the rear of the body, so cut 
one of these off when cutting out the 
shape, and join the body by gumming 
the remaining flange under the other 
side. Before proceeding 1 to make up the 
model lightly score along the dotted 
lines to make the bending easier. 

When the join has thoroughly set, 
and not before , join the two broad 
bottom flanges one under the other by 





securely gumming them ; but first of all 
cut. the two slits at the rear end, where 
it says Bend right in at line. When the 
bottom has been thus glued bend the 
small panel in and allow it to stand 
upright inside the body. When the 
gum has set take a sharp pencil and 
carefully pierce the four holes for the 
two wheel-axles, twiddling the pencil 
round so that a circular hole with a coat 
of lead-pencil on its sides is produced. 
This will help the matchstick wlicel- 
axles to run more easily, Now gum the 
radiator to the front of the car. 

Next procure some very thick card¬ 
board, on which to make four tracings 


of the wheel, and two straight match- 
sticks with the wood grain running 
evenly down their length. Slightly 
smooth off the sharp edges of the match- 
sticks to make them run smoothly in 
the axle-holes. The wheels should be 
■ pierced with a small hole and the 
matchsticks sharpened to pass through. 
After the axles have been placed in 
position the. wheels must be glued to 
them very firmly. The car should now be 
ready for the rubber, and should run quite 
freely when pushed. If it does not, rub 
more lead-pencil in the axle-holes and 
on the axles where they rub the holes. 
Now make a small hook to which the 


rubber must be attached. This can 
be made from a paper-clip or hairpin, 
bent as shown in the diagram. The 
hook goes into the small slit at the front 
of the car after the rubber has been 
knotted to it. Then tie the other end 
of the rubber (which should be the length 
of. the car with a little to spare for 
knotting) in the centre of the rear axle 
as tightly as possible. 

. When the rear wheels have set and 
will not slip on the axle try a small 
wind-up. The best way to wind is to 
hold the car at the back and run it 
backward over ( the floor or table, 
holding the off-wheel with your little 
finger each time it is taken up to repeat 
the process. 

Do not wind too far, but try the 
•rubber for tightness until it is found just 
how far to go with safety. Run the 
model on a carpet if possible, as this will 
prevent skidding and consequent rapid 
run-out of the motive power. 

Many boys and girls will wish to im¬ 
prove the appearance of this little car 
by painting it, using a colour scheme of 
their own. A design for this purpose is 
suggested in the pictures.. 



Forty Years Hard Labour at Khartoum 


A nother Governor of Khartoum, was ruined, sacked, and laid as bare as 
Mr E. G. Sarsfield. Hall, has the desert sands, 
returned to England, his share in re- When, after leaving the victorious 
claiming the waste Sudan ended. In a field of Omdurman, Kitchener crossed 
quiet Surrey village, among the blooms over to its ruins he found, the place a 
of an English spring, he recalls in his tangle of weeds and broken houses. Of 
leisure the years of his stewardship. Gordon's residency, a long, low building 

When General Gordon fell on the steps of one storey, there remained only the 
of the Residency at Khartoum 51 years outer walls, and the fruitful garden had 
ago barbarism again flowed over the lapsed into a wilderness. One of 
town by the Nile. Gordon’s old guard, who had stood by 

‘ While the Mahdi dwelt there ruin fell his master in his last moments and yet 
on all that civilisation had striven‘to survived, was able to point out where 
plant in the Sudan. The only recollec- the Governor had been hacked down; 
tion of wliat the white man had tried and there a religious service was held, 
to do was the presence 1 in the miserable It was a service of remembrance and 
streets of Omdurman of a few white of dedication, for on the promontory 
captives sometimes released from their between the Blue and White .Niles 
iron fetters. ■ Khartoum has risen again, the Garden ■ 

The Mahdi had no use for .Khartoum. City of the Nile. Even Omdurman has 
His. tribesmen dwelt in the crowded been reformed. It still has its network 
squalor of Omdurman, 400,000 of them, of twisting lanes sprawling over an area 
content with its narrow streets and. of about ten square miles; but it has 
accumulated filth. Khartoum on the been cleaned up. It has drains. Its 
opposite side of the river was for 13 years market is one of the sights of the Sudan,. 
the looting ground of the Mahdi. It filled with buyers and sellers. > 


But Khattoum is the symbol of the quito has been brought under control, 
Englishman's success in uplifting the the fly menace lessened, and, in conse- 
White Man's burden. It is the realisa- tpience, malaria and other tropical 
tion of Kitchener's dream. It is in one diseases banished from the promontory 
way his crowning monument. From of the Elephant’s Trunk—the native 
the first he bent his mind to making it name of Khartoum, 
a bit of England among the desert sands, - Much has been done in the last seven 
and as his vision planned it so it is, or years v under the Governorship of Mr 
is near becoming. Sarsfield Hall. He has made the mar- 

He set about it with characteristic kets such as many an English town 
driving power, calling Egyptian labour might envy. Fish, poultry, and vcgc- 
battalions to the work of cutting and tables are protected from flies and dust, 
levelling broad streets and avenues That is the greatest miracle in a town 
through the ruins, and raising the set in an African desert; but to any who 
general level of the town to bring it visit it the first sight of Khartoum is a 
above flood-level. Gordon’s old resi- marvel. Here are public gardens and 
dency was the first house to be rebuilt, open spaces, and 5000 trees shading the 
It was followed by Government offices streets and avenues. An elaborate 
and houses, a mosque, a post office. drainage system carries off surface water 
Today Khartoum, a town of 120,000 in- where mosquitoes might breed; mos- 
habitants, has its cathedral, its dockyard, quito motor-lorries patrol the river 
its hospital, its research laboratories, banks, oiling every pool. 

When the restoration of the town under Khartoum has become a healthy city, 
Kitchener's direction began it was a pleasure resort as well as a capital city 
scourged with malaria. Thanks to the where visitors can sleep without mos- 
Wellcome Research Institute the mos- quito curtains. 
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JUPITER AT HIS 
NEAREST 

Greatest Planet’s Rapid 
Approach To the Sun 

WILL IT AFFECT OUR LIVES? 

By the C N Astronomer 

On Wednesday, June io, Jupiter 
will be 397,960,000 miles away from 
us, or about 10 million miles closer 
than last year when at his nearest. 

From this we see.that the greatest 
of the planets is year by year approach¬ 
ing perihelion, his nearest point to the 
Sun and jhis nearest to our world. Then 
he will come within about 367 million* 
miles from us. 

, The difference between Jupiter’s 
aphelion] or farthest point from the Sun, 
and his perihelion is about 47 million 
miles. This is about one-tenth of his 
average distance from the Sun and nearly 
half of our world’s distance from the Sun. 


The disturbing tidal and storm- 
producing effects upon Jupiter of his 
continual approach to the Sun, just 



! Characteristic, appearance of Jupiter showing 
the storm centres dark and sometimes bright. 


now at the rate of nearly a million.miles 
a month, must be considerable, and 
since continued changes in the storm 
centres of Jupiter have been noted 
Together with variations in the latitude 
of the great cyclones which tear across 
his vast belts of cloud, it will be of great 
interest to see during the next three 
years whether there is any undue increase 
in what are/ known to astronomers 
as disturbances ;• / 

It may be thought that these events 
400 million miles or so away arc . of 
no concern to us personally; but it, is just 
possible that our'Well-being may suffer. 

It is a problem which lias ; greatly 
concerned astronomers - to find out 
whether ' any considerable additional 
disturbance is produced on Jupiter and 
the Sun when Jupiter is in perihelion; ! 

While Jupiter contains 317 times, 
more material than the Earth, the Sun 
possesses 332,000 times more than our 
world, so the Sun is more than a thousand 
times more massive than Jupiter and 
by far the dominating factor. 

What May Happen in 1939 

Jupitcr’s perihelion will occur at about 
the same time as the greatest storm 
disturbances occur on the Sun, and in 
consequence upon the Earth also. This 
happens in 1939. It .therefore becomes 
of great interest to see whether Jupiter 
will exhibit an abnormal series of dis¬ 
turbances and whether the Sun will like¬ 
wise react to Jupiter’s propinquity so as 
to exhibit a greater maximum of sun¬ 
spot activity. If so our winter and 
summer will possess greater extremes 
Of temperature, with storms of greater 
intensity, and rain and frost in excess. 

The Sun’s stormy and later quiescent 
periods go through a. cycle which 
Averages a little over 11 years, while 
Jupiter’s changing from aphelion to 
perihelion goes through an orbital cycle 
of 1 x years and 314 days ; there is, there¬ 
fore, sufficient difference in time between 
the two phenomena to prevent the solar 
storms always happening when Jupiter 
is nearest. This time circumstances are 
so exceptional that one wonders what 
will happen. G. F. M. ’ 
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BIGGEST AIRPORT 
IN THE EMPIRE 

A Harbour To Be Made 
Into a Lake 

GREAT FUTURE FOR 
PORTSMOUTH 

For centuries the chief port of our 
navy, Portsmouth is to become the 
biggest airport in the Empire. 

•The sea has made both these things 
possible, Portsmouth Harbour, with 
its double tides and protected by the 
Isle of. Wight, is eminently suited for 
ships, while behind the seaport, and lying 
between Portsea and Hayling Islands, 

; stretches Langstonc Harbour, its six 
square miles of water easily, adaptable 
for the use of seaplanes and its flat 
shores suitable for an aerodrome. 

The Portsmouth Town Council have 
approved a scheme for spending 
£1,1 15,000 on this Empire Air Base 
during the next few years. The first 
stage will be the dredging of two 
channels in the harbour, each a mile 
long, 200 yards wide, and from eight to 
ten feet deep. These will be runways 
for the seaplanes of Imperial Airways, 
which will also liave sheltered mooring- 
placcs in channels to the north. This 
preliminary, work should be completed 
by the end of this year if the Government 
. guarantees the. cost. ' 

•' The next stage .will entirely transform 
the appearance of the harbour. Today 
the tide flows in and out through a 
narrow entrance. It is proposed to 
close this entrance - and make the 
harbour , a well-filled lake by building 
three.barrages. In addition to this the 
land rqund the,.harbour will be drained, 
Burlington Marshes being /reclaimed and 
surfaced to form an inland aerodrome. 



Ijou CMO {a&te, tke fruit 
dowvdrceA QumA * PctitdleA 


That so refreshing tang of lime comes to 
you in Rowntree’s Lime Fruit Pastilles, You 
pan buy them by themselves—but you will 
also findi Lime in Rowntree’s Mixed Gums 
or Pastilles in company with lemon, 
tangerine, blackcurrant — plum, apricot, 
strawberry, raspberry and gooseberry,. * 

DON’T FORGET I Rown tree’s Fruit Clear Gums (Hard) 
and Fruit Pastilles (Medium) are sold loose 6d. per % lb,] 
in packets, 2d., 3d. and 6d. 

Juicy-Fruits (Soft) 6d, per % lb-> and in packets, 6d. 

Lime Fruit Pastilles alone — loose, 6d« per 14 lb., and in 
"•V- packets 2d. and 6d. - ^ 



SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Most of us have, at one time or another, 
kept an aquarium. Next Tuesday Mr 
Gaddum will tell his listeners' how the 
perfect aquarium should be kept, 
Wednesday’s British History broad¬ 
cast on Caxton's printing press- will 
conclude with a short talk by Mr Wilson 
Mitlgeley, on how a modern newspaper 
is produced. - ‘ , 

- Listeners to Mr. Alistair'Cooke on 
Friday will probably learn a lot they did 
not know about films and film-making. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, \ 2.5 Summer Cultivation: by 
,F. W. Costin. 2.30 Music, Course 1—A 
Concert Lesson : (a) Some simple music 

of, present-day British composers, (b) The 
Trombone. 

Tuesday, 11.30 Leisure : by K. C. Boswell. 
2.5 Making and Keeping an Aquarium : by 
G C.‘ Gaddum. 2.30 Book Talk by Howard 
•Marshall—Sailing Across Europe, by Ncgley 
Farson. 

Wednesday,* 2.5 The Printing Press : by 
Rhoda Power. 2.30 How Plants use Air 
and the Flow of Sap ; by A. D. Peacock. 
Thursday, 11.30 Java : by Ernest Young. 
2.5 Old Songs,. Dances, and Dialects of 
Yorkshire: by Frank Whitaker. 2.30 
East and West,-Face to Face—In China and 
Japan : by Eileen,Power. 

Friday, 2.5 On a Norwegian Fiord : by 
J. Fairgrievc. 2.30 Senior Concert Lesson : 
’ (a) The Form of a Beethoven Sonata.. (b) 
The Trombone. 3.0 Friday Story under the 
direction-of Frank Roscoc. 3.5 Friday Talk 
under the direction of Frank Roscoc. 3.35 
Let’s Go to a Movie : by Alistair Cooke. 

Scottish Regional . 

Monday, 2.5 The Empire Overseas—Negro 
Farmers: by T. L, Beveridge. 

Tuesday, 2.5 Scottish Minstrelsy—Jaco¬ 
bites and Whigs : by A. C. MacKenzic. 
Wednesday, 2.5 Makers of Scotland—The 
New Benevolence : by Elizabeth S. Haldane 
of Ctoan. 2.30 As National. 

Thursday, 2.5'Forests in the Making : by 
J. A. B. MacDonald. 2.30 As National. 
Friday, 3.5 The, Lapwing,: by. G. W. 
MacAUistcr. 3.35 As National. 


1250 in 


AND 5,000 CONSOLATION AWARDS 

Hurry up and post your entry ior tho 
SECOND "H.P." SAUCE 

PAINTING COMPETITION. 

Everyone stands a chance of a prize—age is carefully taken 
into account.' So you may quite easily win one of these: 


1st Prize - 

£20 

5 Prizes Of £1 

2nd Prize * 

£10 

10 Prizes of 10/- 

3rd Prize - 

£5 

20 Of 5/- 


ENTRIES 
MUST BE 
POSTED 
BEFORE 




Also 1000 Consolation awards 


THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE. POST YOUR ENTRY TO-DAY. 


★ THE ABYSSINIA AND COC*!? T 
KINQ FUAD PACKET IT ItCb • 

With tho African war now over stamps from Abyssinia 
will tend to become scarce. (There is a largo pictorial 
stamp from that country iu this packet of 37 different 
stamps. • Also a largo stamp depicting Mussolini on 
horseback. An historical issue which shows tho Great 
War Memorial in Whitehall, and ono from tho new 
Asiatic State, Manchukuo, Set of Bohemia, old Colonials, 
Chili, Australasians, Guatemala, the boy King of Jugo¬ 
slavia, and N.Z, I’inally, wo aro sending stamp over 95 
years old and fine pair Egypt including lato King Fuad. 

Just send 2d. postage requesting approvals. 
Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool 3. 



_ 

VA/HEN communicating with advertisers, 

” * It Is to your advantage' to mention 
that you saw the announcement In the 
columns of THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 





SMALL COST—GREAT BENEFIT 

17,000 boys and girls will be given a. day’s 
excursion to the sea or countryside this summer . 
at a cost of 2/- each —if funds permit. Tho 
benefits arc great “the cost is small. 

* PLEASE COME TO OUR AID. * 
Send a contribution to-day to the Rev. Percy Ineson, 

EAST HIND MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd„ stepney, E.X 


AW BSIIAWD I 
ADVENTURE j 



T ELL Mother and Dad 
you want to go to 
the Isle of Man for your 
holidays this year. It 
was once a famous cen¬ 
tre for smugglers, and 
all round the coast are 
the deep caves which * 
they used for storing 
contraband goods. There are lots of other curious 
and interesting things to see. 

ISLE OF MAN 

FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


Don't fail to write to-day for a free book describing 
this wonderful island. Itcontains many interesting 
pictures and a large road map. Address G. L. 
Clague, Publicity Dept., Isle of Man. Also at itq , 
Grand Bldngs., Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
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Begin This Entrancing ATotv Seriai Now 

THE PLUNDER PIT 


Serial Story by 
T. C. Bridges 


heavy brogues. Seeing the boys, he pulled 
up and stared at them. . f i . . 

“ Hulloa ! ” he • said - in a; voice that 
matched his size. Company to tea.” 


What Has Happened Before 

Two boys, out fishing, are caught in a 
storm. They lose their boat but save them¬ 
selves, and also a girl named Wanda Heriot 
whom they see stranded on the rocks. She 
tells them she is searching for valuable treasure 
hidden bv one of her ancestors. The boys 
offer to help. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Big Man 

\V7anda stood for a moment gazing into 
™ the depths of. the black hole in the 
cliff. . Chad could- see that she was dis¬ 
appointed, and he liked her all the better 
because she. didn't say so. Instead she 
turned to him and Clive. ■ 1 

“And you're as wet as the matches, so 
the sooner we get home the better. Come 
on. The rest looks easy.” 

The climb may have looked easy, and it 
was easy compared with what they had 
done already. All the same it was a tough 
scramble, and all three were glad when 
they reached the top. 

“ There's our house,” said Wanda, 
pointing, and both boys pulled up short. 

The storm had passed and the sun, 
breaking through the dark clouds, lit up 
a long slope, which dropped to what looked 
like a small lake but was really the mouth 
of the Badger Brook. Half-way down 
this slope stood an old grey house. A 
terraced garden ran' down to the water's 
edge, where a boat lay at a landing. Beyond 
Were miles and miles of moor rising to 
great hills in the distance, and • here and 
there could . be seen the brook tumbling 
down from the,, heights. 

“ It’s fine ! " said Chad, and the admira¬ 
tion in liis voice brought a smile to Wanda's 
face. 1 \ _ 

“Top hole!” Clive agreed. 

It's a dear old place,” Wanda answered; 

“ but it isn't much fun living in a big house 
like .that when there's no money to keep 
it up. That's why I'm so keen to find this, 
treasure.” ./She turned to Chad and her 
face .was glowing. . “ I believe that's the 
way to .it—that cave, I mean.”* 

“ I hope it is,”. Chad said. “ Anyhow, 
we'll find out before we're much older. 
Your father will be quite excited.” 

Wanda raised a hand. “ You must not 
say a word to him about the cave until 
we've‘explored it. Promise!” 

“Of course we won't if you don’t want 
us to,” Chad answered in a rather surprised. 
voice. 

“ Dad’s not well,” Wanda explained. 

“ And excitement is bad for him.” . 

Chad nodded. “ I see. We'll be mum. 
But you know I think you're right, Wanda. 

I mean about that hole being the mouth o£. 
the Treasure Cave. The opening is almost 
on a level with the house and exactly the 
other side of the bluff. And it seems to 
run in the right direction.” 1 

“I do hope you’re right,” Wanda said 
earnestly. “ But let's hurry. We shall 
all catcli colds if we stand about here in 
the wind.” ■ -» 

“ Don’t know \vhat we’re going to do 
about clothes,” Clive whispered to Chad. 

Wanda overheard. “ Don't bother about 
that. Rachel will manage.” 

At the door a woman met them. 

“ Oh, Miss Wanda, I'm surely glad to 
see you,” she exclaimed, “ Jan and I 
were getting proper anxious. And you out 
in all that storm ! ” 

“ I'm all right, Rachel,” Wanda assured 
her, “Though I mightn't have, been but 
Jfor these , boys. This is Mr. Chadwyck 
Lamerton and the other is Mr Clive Medland. 

I got stuck on a ledge and they came and 
helped me and their boat- was wrecked. 
!And, please light a fire in the Blue room, 
'Rachel. We must get them dry things, too.” 

Rachel Otter gave the boys one quick 
look. It seemed to satisfy her. She 
nodded. 

! “ I'll see to it, Miss Wanda. . They’d 
better stay by the kitchen fire while .1 
fix things up. And you go arid change 
them wet things at once.” 

\ “ Good sort,” said Chad, when he and 
Clive were left alone in the warm kitchen. 

-‘She's all of that,”'agreed Clive. “So 
is Wanda. , Strikes me we're in luck, : 
.old man.’’ I, • - : 

? Chad smiled in his quiet way.. 
i “ It does look as if we were in for a bit 
of fun. Quite a good scheme if we can find 
this treasure.” . 1 . 

t “ We're jolly well going to,” Clive de¬ 
clared. And just then Rachel came back, 
k “ I've lighted the fire in the Blue room. 
Will you come up ? ” “ ' '. ; 

The' Blue room was on tlie first floor. 


A cheerful fire was blazing and on the bed 
lay a variety of clothes. 

“They’re old things of the master’s,” 
Rachel explained. “Jan shall fetch your 
suitcases before night,” 

“ It's a long way for him to go,” Chad 
remonstrated. 

“lie have got to do some shopping, sir, 
and he won't take long in the car. Yoir 
just write a letter for him to. take and 
you'll have your things before supper-time." 

It was pleasant to strip off their sopping ; 
clothes, have a good rub down ,with rough 
towels, and get into dry things. Chad found 
a pair ofjlannel trousers and an old tweed 
.coat which did him very well, but Clive 
had to take several reefs in his trousers. 
However, he was too excited about the 
treasure to worry about his appearance, 
arid when Wanda tapped at the door he 
.and. Chad , were quite ready to go down. 
Wanda had changed into a blue frock 
which suited her fair hair and complexion. 
She was a very pretty, girl. 

“Tea is in the dining-room,” she.said; , 
“ and mind—not a word of the cave I ” 

. Mr Heriot looked very frail. But there 
was no mistake about the "warmth with 
which he greeted the boys. - 

“Wanda has told me how you saved her,” , 
he said. “ It was a fine piece of work, and 
I know what I am talking about„ for ,1 
was a yachtsman in my'younger days. 
What grieves me is that you should have 
lost your boat.” _ - 

“ Don’t worry about that, sir,” Chad ; 
said. “ It was insured. What’s worrying 
us is planting ourselves on you like this.” ; 

Mr Heriot smiled, and when he smiled he . 
had a look of Wanda. • 

“ I’m delighted" to have you. ■ Wanda 
hardly secs anyone of her own age,”. 

.Before Chad could reply the door opened 1 
and a man came in. The boys stared. 

The. newcomer was simply huge. . He 
was not only tall but stout. He would 
weigh all of 16 stone, Chad thought. He 
had a big smooth face, small very bright 
blue eyes, and his hands and. feet were ; 
enormous. lie was in, fishing kit, a suit of ; 
check tweeds with thick stockings and 


M R 


. CHAPTER 4 

The Rift 

r x IIeriot introduced the boys. “ These 
are Chadwyck Lamerton and Clive 
Medland, Mr Torgan, Friends .of Wanda/ 
I hope you had good sport.”. / " 

“ Not so dusty,” •' Torgan ' answered. 
“Fourteen trout, and two are over the 
pound. I’ll lay I’ve beaten Garnett today.” 

“A man-.who fishes with a worm can 
always beat one- who' fishes with a fly,” 
came a sharp voice, ‘ Its owner, who had 
followed Torgan into the room, was a thick¬ 
set, square-shouldered, t upright man with 
a close-cut moustache and hard grey eyes. 

“There’s no law. against using a, worm, 
Garnett,” retorted Torgan, “ And what 
else would you use with the water coming 
down as thick as it did after that storm ? ” 

“ If you cannot catch , trout with a fly 
you should leave them alone,” said Garnett 
curtly. “ No sportsman uses, bait for trout.” 

“ You’re jealous, Garnett. That’s tho 
trouble with you,” jeered Torgan., “ Even 
if you had the worms you wouldn't know 
how to-use them.” 

“ Worms ! ” began Garnett furiously, but 
Mr Ileriot cut in. 

“ As I have no objection to. the use of 
worms. Major Garnett, I don’t think you 
need protest,”, lie said quietly. “ After 
all there are plenty of trout foribotlv Let 
me introduce two young friends of Wanda.” 
Major Garnett nodded curtly to the boys 
and they all sat down to tea. 

Chad and Clive, who had not eaten since 
breakfast, thoroughly enjoyed their tea. 
So did everyone except Major Garnett, 
who was still distinctly sulky.. Afterwards 
Wanda showed the boys the house. 

“Those two guests of yours must be a bit 
trying, Wanda,” said Clive. 

“ They’re always quarrelling,” .Wanda 
answered. “But Dad and .1 don’t pay 
much attention,” ■ *- 

“Garnett's a queer chap,” Clive said. 

Wanda shrugged, 

“ He’s’ not so bad when you come to 
know him. Tie’s quite interesting when you 
get him to talk.” ' 

“ I like him better than Torgan,” re¬ 
marked Chad.. 


Jacko Up To His Tricks 


It was Adolphu$*s half-holiday. “Lucky 
* it’s fine, ” he remarked at dinner-time. 
'“.I'm going up with Sambo in his new 
aeroplane.” * -' 

Jacko’s eyes sparkled, “ Coo ! Be a 
sport and take me with you,” he begged. 

“No fear!” retorted his brother.■ 
“You get up to enough tricks on the 


he stepped inside than. Jacko slipped out. 
Grinning broadly he locked the door. 

Meanwhile Adolphus’s errand took 
longer than he expected. When at last 
he reached the meadow he found a small 
crowd had gathered to watch the aero¬ 
plane stai v t. The pilot, all dressed up, sat 
patiently waiting. 



, ^ ,l < , 


He flopped back in his seat in amazement 


ground. If you like,” he. added, gra¬ 
ciously, “ you "can come and watch us 
take off in, Tutt’s meadow.” 

Jacko felt too furious to go anywhere 
near. So he stalked intb the garden and 
rolled the lawn to let off steam. 

Presently . Sambo appeared at the 
garden gate, carrying his flying outfit on 
his arm. “ Where’s Adolphus ? ” he 
called out. : - 

“ Gone to get some goggles,” answered 
Jacko. “ Said he’d join you in Tutt’s 
meadow.” ; Then : an idea struck him. 
“ I. say,” he added, “ piit your togs on 
that bench and come and see our topping 
new summer-house,” . : 

Sambo placed his things on the seat - 
and followed Jacko. But no sooner had 


Adolphus swaggered along." “ Sorry 
I’m late, old chap,” he drawled, climbing 
into the machine. * - 

His companion grunted. 

“.Old Sambo’s huffy,” thought Adol¬ 
phus. “ Hates being kept waiting, - I 
suppose.” - 

But it was Adolphus who had to wait, 
for the pilot made no attempt to budge. 
To his annoyance the onlookers started 
tittering, and finally burst into a roar. 

That did it! Adolphus angrily jumped 
up, accidentally lurched forward, and 
knocked off the pilot’s goggles. 

V The next second he flopped back in his 
seat in amazement. 

“ Gosh / ”,hc exclaimed.. '• If it isn’t; 
that young imp Jacko I ” , 


“ So do I,” said Wanda, as she opened a 
door on the ground floor. “ The cellars 
are down here,” she went on. ~ 

She got a candle from the pantry and 
led the way clown a steep flight of steps 
into a large cellar, three walls of which were 
of . solid rock, but the fourth, the one 
opposite the stairs, of masonry. Wanda 
went across, reached up and pressed a 
stone, and at once a big block rolled back 
with a slight grating sound, leaving a narrow 
opening in the wall. 

“ A Secret door ! .** cried Clive, “ Is tins 
the treasure chamber, Wanda ? ” 

“ No, only a second cellar.” 

- “ That’s a wonderfully clever, bit of 
machinery for moving the stone,” said Chad. 

“ Dad says it’s the same sort that the 
old Aztecs used in Mexico,” Wanda told 
him, “ It shows that our pirate ancestor 
must have lived there.” 

“ Then surely there’s another, opening 
out of this place,” Chad argued ns they 
went through into, the second cellar, : 

Wanda shook her . head. “.There isn't. 
‘I’ve spent hours and hours hunting for it.” 

“ Then it looks as if someone must have 
gone off with the stuff,” Cliye said. *’ 

, “But I was the first to find the way 
in here,” Wanda answered. “ No onp. had 
any idea of this second cellar until I just 
happened to touch the right stone.” 

, Chad frowned. , “ It’s funny. . But never 
mind. Tomorrow we’ll go to the cave, and 
if there is anything in this treasure story 
we shall find it.” 

“.Oh, I do hope we can,” said .Wanda 
eagerly. “Dad is dreading that he may 
have to sell Badger’s Holt.” 

“ Sell this place ! ” said Chad sharply. 
“ You couldn't. It would ' be simply 
awful.” - ■ 

He began poking about the cellar and 
trying the walls, but the floor and walls, 
both seemed to be all solid rock; so presently 
they went up and began to collect the things 
they would need for their expedition next 
day. Chad said they must have a crowbar 
and a rope as well as candles, and Wanda 
found these and they hid them.in an out¬ 
house. ■ 

; “I don't want anyone to know where 
we are going,” Wanda told the boys. 

“ Don't say a word about the treasure to 
Dad or anybody else.” 

“ Do you think anyone else is after it ? ” 
Chad asked, 

“ I don't sec how that's possible,” said 
Wanda; “no one else knows.” 

Next morning hwas gloriously fine, and 
Wanda told her father that she and the 
boys were taking their lunch out. They 
had agreed to leave at ten, but at that hour 
Wanda would not start because Mr Torgan 
was still hanging about. 

“We must wait till he has gone off 
fishing,” she said. “ I don't want him to 
see where we are going.” 

“ I can't fancy him cave hunting,” 
grinned Clive. “ He's so big, he’d stick.” 

\ “ I’m not taking any,risks,” Wanda said, 
and actually it was nearly 12 before they 
left. So far as they could tell no one saw 
them climb the hill, and once they were 
over the top they were out of sight of the 
house. Reaching a spot above the cave, 
Chad pounded the crowbar into the turf 
and tied the rope to it. Holding on to the 
rope they all went down easily. 

The first part of the cave was high enough 
to walk upright,' but a little way in the 
roof came down so low they had to crawl. 
The floor was very wet and slippery but the 
air seemed fairly fresh. After creeping a 
little distance they came to a rock chamber 
.which was about 10 feet high and 20 feet 
across. Chad stooped and picked up. 
something from the floor. 

“ What is it ? ” Wanda asked quickly. 

“A shoe buckle,” Chad said slowly. 

“ Pretty old-fashioned, too.'f 

Wanda took the rusty, bit of metal. “It 
is a buckle. Yes, and very old. Oh, Chad; 
this makes me sure that we are on the right 
track.”- - . 

“ Don’t get excited,” Chad said. Ho 
went on again, picking his way among 
great chunks of rock which had fallen from 
the roof, but had not gone far before he 
pulled up short. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” Clive demanded, 
pushing forward, 

Chad thrust out a big arm. “Steady, 
Clive. Keep back/Wanda.” He held up 
liis candle, and its light showed a great rift 
in the floor which ran from wall to wall. 
He picked up a stone and dropped it over. 
the edge.. It seemed an age before the 
sound of a sullen splash came up out of 
the black depths. ; - 

Goes clean down to sea-level,” he said. 
.“And it's too wide to jump.” 

■ • * ' TO BE CONTINUED 
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Jam Roly-Poly ! 

The children simply love it—and father, with a shy 
grin, asks for more. The jam and the tender good 
beef suet crust mingle their delightful flavours in one 
harmoniotls whole—delicious, satisfying, nourishing. 


The Good Beef Suet 


This inexpensive recipe is taken fiom the 
‘Atom* Book of ioo tested recipes. Send 
a postcard for a copy, post free from — 
Hugon & Co.,Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester, 


recipe: 

G 02, Flour. 3 oz. Shredded tATORA/ 
Flat teaspoonful Baking Powder, 
Pinch of Salt. 

Mix the flour, baking powder, salt and 
Suet with cold water to a stiff paste. Roll 
out thin, and spread over with jam, mar¬ 
malade, or golden syrup. Roll over, pinch 
top and bottom edges together. Dip 
pudding cloth in boiling water, flour it, 
and wrap round pudding, tie ends with 
string. Steam for 2 hours. 

(Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons.) 





The Leading Weekly 
f o r Radio Enthus iasts 

Ever since its first number in the days of crystal sets, 
POPULAR, WIRELESS has ( been in-the forefront of 
weekly radio papers. 4 ' P.W.*’ has the benefit of John 
- Scott-Taggart’s genius, and bis brilliant'set designs and 
articles appear regularly in its pages. Every issue is 
crammed with practical radio information. 


AND TELEVISION TIMES 

0/ all Newsagents. Every Wednesday 3** 



Here's a drink that's really cool¬ 
ing and thirst-quenching when 
the day’s dry hnd dusty and the 
sun’s blazing down! Mason’s 
botanic beer is brewed at home 
from selected herbs — and six¬ 
pence makes more than a gallon! 
Try this palatable, health-giving, 
non - intoxicating drink right 
away—at our expense! Tear out 
coupon at once, or you may 
forget and miss a grand chance. 

Masons 9 Extract of Herbs , 

9d. a bottle , at all Grocers, 
Chemists and Stores . 

(Non-lntoxioatlnff.) 




To NEWBALL & MASON Ltd. Nottingham 

Please send me sufficient Mason’s Extract of Herbs 
and Yeast to maUe one gallon of Mason’s Botanic 
Beer, together with- name of nearest retailer, l 
enclose 4d. for postage, etc. 


Patron : HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. President t H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G., K.T* 

llllllllltllMIlt THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME iiiiiiiiiiimm 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 

1911—1936 


FOR FUNDS JO CARRY ON A GREAT WORK 


★ Since the Home was opened in 1911 5,232 children from London's poorest areas have received tho 
benefits of treatment at the Home. ‘ 

it The Home costs £3,000 a year to maintain and contributions in this memorable jubilee year are 
earnestly appealed for. . 

The Home is the seaside branch of The Qfueen’s Hospital-for Children, Hackney Road, London, E.a, East 

London’s largest Children’s Hospital. 

Please send your gift now to The Secretary, Little Polks Home Fund, The Queen’s Hospital for Children, 

Hackney Road, London, E.a. ' 

Grateful thanks for the following received to 25th May, 1936:— 


Wineeby < Ilouso 
School, Bcxhill 2 2 0 
Tho Variety Club , 3 10 0 
Airs. Davidson & 

Mr. Crowo ... 5 0 

Miss M.F. Barrett 2 6 

Mrs. Wm. Colthup S 0 

Mrs. W. Llchtcn- 

steiger .. 10 0 

Mrs. A, J. San-. 

som, JiP. ... 10 0 

J. II. Bolshaw ... 2 0 

Thcodoro Meyer... 3 3 0 
Miss O. Henry ... 5 0 

Miss Mary Ffordo ' 2 6 

Mrs. if. S'. Cow- 

per . 2 2 0 

Mrs. Hartcl ... 5 0 

Mrs. Flower ... 2 2 0 

E. T. Ilcwitt ....10 0 


„ Club of Toy Cot, 
2 0 per M i s s J. 

0 0 Hounslow 

lstSussexGuidcs, 
5 0 per Miss Provost 

2 6 . Effingham Houso 


Lt.-Col, It. S. 
„ ' _ Egcrton ... 

1 10 0 Mrs. D. Brown 
(in Memory of 

3 0 Nancy) . 

Ellen Green School 


School, Bcxhill... 5 0 0 Miss Iris Forrcs- 


* r\ Miss E. Mooro ... 

1 0 0 A. L. Bentley ... 

n .Miss F. E. Crace- 
o o v Calvert ... „... 
, " x Mrs. Jefferson 

3 3 0 Harris . 

. £ C Mrs. Austin (in 

2 6 Memory of II.M. 

King George) ... 

2 2 0 Mrs. 0. II. Hickey 
5 0 Miss B. CUcvcnix 

2 2 0 Trench . 


E. T. Ilcwitt ... .1 0 O p. M. 0 . ... ... 

-Miss M. Tattcrson 1 0 0 I Miss V. Webb ... 


110 Miss F. Walton 

& Staff . 

500 Mrs. U. E. Bar¬ 
ton ... . 

10 0 Misses E. & J, 

1U U Asquith ;. 

Miss Audrey Jones 
10 0 Miss J. Boot ... 
5 0 H. It* Hill 
Mrs. Balfour 
5 0 Miss M. Chubb ... 
5 0 Miss 33. Arscott... 
2 6 Mrs, Keogh 


Mrs. B. W. Cas- 

2 2 0 tcllo . 2 0 0 

Miss M. Peirce... 5 0 
Mrs. M. B. Mac- 

13 4 kenzie . 1 6 

10 6 MissMargaretGeo 10 0 

Mrs. Balfour ... 11 

5 0 Mias Dorothy 

Olasson . 10 0 

110 Miss Mary Perryn 
(West of Eng- 

110 land Cot) ... 10 0 0 

Miss G. G. Sou- 

10 0 tham ... ... 3 0 

50 St. Margaret's 
o o n School (The „ „ 

i i X Swallow Patrol) 12 0 

5 ° ° Miss C. M. 

1 U b Lowndes ... ... G 

110 Uplands School, 

2 6 St. Lconards- 

110 on-Sca . 2 4 3 


WHEN IS A GUINEA WORTH UNTOLD WEALTH? 

There is no fixed currency for happiness. - 
- * But the exchange value of a guinea can • - 

scarcely be higher than 14 days of healthy 
' joy for a poor or crippled London slum child 

ff' "vV —spent at the seaside or in the country. 

lit Please send your gift, large or small, to:— - 



ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, 



Dept. O.tf,” 


& R.S.U. 

John Kirk House, 32, John Street, London, W.C.l. 

Patrons c Their Majesties the King and Queen Mary. 
Treasurer : Sir Charles Sanders, K.B.E. 

Legacies , Subscriptions and Donations Urgently.Inv&ed. 













































The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week ■ 
at any house in the world 
Tor iis.a year, See below,. 



Arthur Alec’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
• Book Co., Tallis Street, E.G.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Puzzle 
Let fifty be added to ten, 

And to this be annexed the 
same number again ; 

Ten more, having first undergone 
transposition, 

May then take its place in the final . 
position.. 

The total, read rightly, assuredly 
gives 

A title deserved by each good man 

who lives. Answer next week 

y Impatient 

'pH e ; angler had been fishing the 
whole morning, watche'd all 
the time by an interested spec¬ 
tator. 

“ Why don’t you go in for fish ¬ 
ing ? ” asked the angler, as he 
packed' up to go home. 

“Oh, I haven’t got the.’ 
patience,” replied the man. . 

This Week in Naturo 

Under the eaves of houses may 
be seen a bag-like object made 
of mud. .It is the nest'of the 
house-martin, which is now laying ‘ 
its four or five eggs. This bird 
resembles the swallow in shape, 
but is smaller, and has a colouring 
of bluish-black on top and white 
underneath. * It usually returns to 
the house on which it built ablest 
the year before. ■ , 

Which Way Up? 


A Cricket Match Observation Test 



pOOK at this picture for two minutes, making a mental note of as 
- many details as possible. Then cover the picture to hide it front view 
and see how many of the questions in column three you can answer. 


Its plain of course that I 'm a horse 
Dressed for the Lord Mayors show. 
And having tea as you can see. 
Before!have to go 



'hoy 2 >luo? dtp posiwojgsdu joj 
Ypurw fuop/ os 'pmjf 'puopooh son 

'hVM 2ifl/(O 3LU SOAUp dff ' ; 

'umifiiwtoj. wdiji umpdpiscjnMoi\i 


Rebus ; 

A kind of crown much used of 
old 

My name most truly, will unfold ; 
Read back or forward still the 
same; 

Now surely you can: guess my 

name. r . Answer next.week 

Those Who Come & Those Who Go 
1 JJow m any people are born in your 
town and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to May 9, 1936 , 
are compared with the correspond¬ 
ing weeks a year ago. 

TOWN. BIRTHS DEATHS 


Absent-Bodied ? 

Jt happened at the home of our 
old friend the absent-minded 
professor. 

“ What a pity,” said his wife, 
“ your best hat has been run over 
by a motor-car! ” 

“ Yes ? ” he queried.' And 
was I wearing it ? ” ■ ; V . \ 


Id On Parle Francis 



1930 

London .. 5445 
Glasgow .. 1943 
Manchester 1028 
Belfast .. 813 
Edinburgh *‘ 593 
Cardiff / .. 310 
Southampton 239 


•Carlisle 
York 
Exeter' 
Gloucester*. 1 
Lincoln .. 


1935 

|4901 
1860 
1045 
714 
570 
272 
204 
* 71 
112 
77 
-87 
57 


1930 

4180 

1350 

.802 

500 

455 

I 69 

178 
88 
70] 
64 
70 
' 63 


1933 

|372t 
1193 
861 
460 
472 
207 
166 
52 
94 
'65 
(70 
. 63 



Other Worlds Next Week 
Tn the evening Mercury is low in 
the West, Neptune in the South¬ 
-West,and Jupi- 
ter low. in the' 
South-East; In 
the ''morning. 
Saturn’ is' in 
.the.East. The 
picture shows 
'.the Moon as it 
may be seen 
looking South at 7*30 a.m. on 
Tuesday, June 9- - 

' The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations arc indicated by asterisks among the clues below, Answer next week 

Reading Across. 1. A grassy patch. 4. Trecipitous.'. 8 . A source of light* 
12. To be in debt. 13. A high pointed rock. 14. A short sleep: 15. A constella¬ 
tion. 16. Travelled through the air. 18. Endures. 19.‘Something harmful. 
20. To draw off a liquid. 22. Contains maps. 25. Finishes. 28. Tidy. 28. To 
make reparation. 30, To toil painfully. '32. An aspect. 35. To fasten with needle 
and thread. 30. Sharp-pointed instruments. 39. Nothing. 40. A thick jersey. 
-41. Everlasting. 

T 


How Europe Got Its Name 
'JTie mame is probably derived 
from Greek words which 
mean “the broad face of. the 
earth.” Some scholars, however, 
believe it comes from a Hebrew 
word meaning “ the land of the 
setting sun.” Jhe ancient "people 
of the East knew very little of 
Europe, but, observing that the 
sun set in the West, may; have 
..called it the land where the sun set. 


1* 


\o 



Reading Down. 1. Betwceh ceiling and roof. 2 , Used for piercing, holes In 
leather. 3. A wild plant. 4. Compact. 5. To remove from one place to another. 
3. Td involve in difficulties. 7. A plastic mixture. 9. An exclamation of sorrow. 
LO. Males. 11 . A writer of verse.. 17. A bird and a great architect. 19. We wash 
.in this. 21. Respecting. 23. A failing in duty. 24. To boil with a simmering 
heat. 27. A continent. 28. A donkey.. 29. Same as 12 across. 31. An 
announcement.* 33. A girl's name. 34. Forty-five inches. 37. Early English.* 
38. French for and. 


Une 6fgli.se La cloche La crypte 
church bell crypt 

Void une tr£s vieille £glise! 
EUe poss£de un beau carillon de 
cloches et une crypte renommSer 

This is a very old. church. It 
has a fine peal of bells and a famous 
crypt. . . •■:■■■■ I V : 

The Cost' of Insects j ' 

DR, Ressler , oKthe American 
Chemical Society says that 
insects destroy a'-terith* of, the'crops' 
1 in .the United States’ eaclfyear. 
There are more„than 30 QO species 
■ of .'destructive’jnsects,* and ,34 of 
; .the/species a Ion e. ■ d es t roy crops 
valued '.at,T 85 \ million; pounds. 
.The./b,oil, ..weevil’s' damage to 
cotton, amounting to; 33 million 
poundsjTs'byTaT the largest. 

.He.,says,..too,,that 'damage by 
disease'" to‘ plants t arid '\ trees 
reaches .the colossal sum of 500 
million pounds every, year.. 

Observation Test 

Please look at the picture at the 
: top of the page before reading 
farther. Having done so,. test 
your powers of observation by 
seeing how many of these questions 
you can answer. \ • 

How many people are seated at 
the table ? 

Is one of the girls reading ? 

Can an aeroplane be seen ? 

What is the scor'e ? ; 
r Is “ the bowler on the right or 
left of the picture ? 

Has the church a tower or spire ? 
Has the waitress a teapot on 
her tray ? i 

How many bags are on the 
pavilion floor ? 

Can a flag be seen ? 

• How many chairs can be seen ? 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Transposition. Moat, atom. 

Towns of Spain arid Portugal. Seville, 
Barcelona, Valencia, Madrid,. Lisbon, 
Oporto. , 

Buried Proverb. Faint heart never 
won fair lady. . i 

Beheaded .Words, A-loft, t*ease> 
y-ours, f-lung, 1 -arch, e-veiit, t-iumt. 

Built-up Word. VIVID. 

Enigma. Yesterday. 


Talcs Before Bcdt/mo 

The Gardening Film 

B ruce climbed up to the 
top of the garden wall 
and on the other side he saw 
their neighbour old Mr Spear 
busily at work below. 

“ Hullo! ” he called. “ Look 
how I can balance on this 
wall ! ” 

Mr Spear looked rather hot 
and tired. " Hullo, Bruce 1 ” 
he said. “ Very good balance I 
Got anything to do ? ” 

/'Not specially,” answered 
Bruce. V 

; “ Well, be a good chap and 
come and help me with this 
planting-out. Kit promised 
to he back in time to help, 

. but of course he hasn't showed 
up—gone off taking more of 
his precious photos, I sup¬ 
pose.”-'-(Kit was Mr Spear’s 
big nephew.) 

; • Bruce wasn’t very pleased 
at the old gentleman’s request, 
as he’d climbed up the wall 
partly 5 because he thought 
Mummy, might ask him to 
help her to do some gardening! 
Still, he couldn’t refuse. 

’* '‘T want you to fetch that 
box of plants on the path,” 
said Mr Spear. “And will you 
first fetch my trowel ? ” 
v There was a great deal of 
running about and fetching 
and carrying to do, and poor 
Bruce began to wish he’d 
never climbed over the wall. 
Suddenly he heard a chuckle, 

. .anddooldng round he saw Kit 
standing behind*them with his 
. camera, .-w ] : . ■ 

“ You two are going it 1 ” he 
'laughed. 

- “ Well, Kit,” said his uncle, 
“ I thought you were coming 
back to help me ? ” 

-“ I’m sorry,” smiled Kit, 
“but you can’t have missed 
me with Bruce doing 90 miles 
an hour.l I got a jolly good 
'shotvtoO/’Lhe ended, patting 
his camera. . 

Mr Spear said, “ Well, come 
and help now. \ Bruce has 
done his share.” 

And Bruce, who thought so 
too, disappeared over his side 
of the wall. 

, Next week Mr Spear asked 
Bruce to tea with him. There 
were several other boys there, 
and after tea they went into 
the study, where Kit gave 
' them a show. of films taken 
with his cine-camera. They 
were great fun. 

“ And now,” said Kit, ” here 
is a film showing two famous 
/gardeners hard at work! ” 
And there on the screen 
Bruce saw himself and Mr 
Spear as they had worked at 
the garden that afternoon. 

It was a joke to see what he 
looked like when he couldn’t 
see himself. He ran home to 
Mummy in great excitement. 

“ Mummy ! ” he shouted. 
” Kit’s taken a real film of 
me helping Mr Spear.- You 
can see me running about and 
carrying things: He says you 
must come and see it too! ” 


Which type 
of HAIR 
is yours? 



lERE’S an interesting thing. There 
are two kinds of hair — dry and 
greasy. You can soon find out which 
yours is. If it quickly becomes oily 
again after washing it’s greasy. If it 
remains brittle and is inclined to be 
scurfy it is dryi Only Anzora make 
several kinds of fixatives to suit all 
heads. Use Anzora Cream if your hair 
is greasy— Anzora Viola if it’s dry. 
Then you’ll always have tidy hair—• 
and never get bald when you’re old. 

- In bottles from all chemists, stores and 
hairdressers—9d., 1/3 and 2/3. Anzora 
Brilliantine, to make your hair look 
glossy, 1/-. ' 

THE GOLD MEDAL HAIR CREAM 

ANZORA 

MASTERS THE HAIR 

Anzora Perfumery Co. Ltd., London, N.W.6 


The Paper for 
the Boy of 
Today! 


The best, and nothing hut the 
best l That is MODERN BOY’s 
slogan, and in its pages are thrill¬ 
ing fiction, splendid action photo¬ 
graphs and drawings, and fascina¬ 
ting chats about Flying, Motors 
and Motor Racing, Railways, 
Hobbies, and all those things in 
which boys are most interested. 

Buy it every week. 


MODE RN 
BOY 

Every Saturday, at all Newsagents « » 2^ 


K^"lVe wei'erfound anything 
rS. Jo myesbirtG as this 

fountain of SheA>e t 

say?'ALLY'PALLY 




m« N A TA,NS 


'AT AIL GOOD SWEET SHOPS 









